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poral s SOOIBTY of of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW 
ares Dail Piven ste adiaign ‘MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


HE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission 1s. 
T 1010.6 THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT 
fton-street, Bond-street, W. 








ROM SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
LOURS.—The ONE ate org and NINETEENTH EXHI- 

sarin 18 NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission 1s. 

D. FRIPP, R.W.S8., Secretary. 





QPECIAL UNITED STATES and CARADIAN 

Sir Ng — CHICAGO a. New York, Washin 
Philadelphia, | bn cencgpees Quebec, Baltimore, FAL 
Petia Past wa at Mie Sue oe 

ine ae or Mitchell's Library, Bond-street, W. 4 


Tits PAROUSIA.—All who believe that the 





e sjvent of the Messiah took place at the time of the 
Jerusalem in 70 a.p. are most og a ——— to 


emnmlie ‘oar names to Mr. C. Epcar, 326, Bethnal Green-road, 





ASSISTANCE WANTED.—The under-mentioned 

Cases, for which it has net ge found ble to raise the 

help from other sources, MMENDED by the 

ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. ¢ Contributions towards their 

assistance will eo Bea by C. 8. Locu, Seeretary, 15, Buck- 
elphi, 

. 10s., to provide 5s. a week for six months fora 

ws repeat widow of seventy-four. Her employer gives her 


fe Geren Committee asks for 31. 5s., to grag the 
R42. of relatives towards the maintenance of an and 
infirm cou, rd in the Homes for the Aged Poor, where they are most 


of. 
mes It is wished to continue an allowance of 7s. weekly for a 
respectable single woman suffering from a painful incurable disease. 
Part of the amount has been raised, and 4!. 11s. more is needed to make 
six months’ allowance. 

7,005. An East-End Committee ask for 4I. lls., to provide a weekly 
allowance for a very res: ble w: sixty-four. Her husband 
died thirt: pease ae, and since that time she has supported herself and 
partly — eained Ad aged mother by doing n ework. A nephew 

r 23. & Wi 


21. 18s. 6d. is required to complete a pension of 6s. 6d. to an old 
whe of Pevvestr eles, Ser “along anurse. Friends, employers, and chapel 


m0 

. An East-End Committee ask for the sum of 2/. 16s. 4d. to enable 
them to give 2s 2d. a week for six months to an old spinster of sixty- 
seven. nally a dressmaker, she did cleaning for some years, but 
is now aig inca; ta through blindness. Her earnings were 
never large, an was unable to provide for the future. Old 
po ad are giving 3s.6d.a week. She is highly spoken of by her 





R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 


y Lim 
Address 123, Victoria-street,| Lowe on, 3. W.—Studio Open “until it Augast i 19. 


IGHGATE SCHOOL.—The HEAD 1 MASTER- 
SHIP of this SCHOOL is VACANT 
Graduate of some University in the Unite i Kingdom Apel 
with testimonials and fourteen copies ef both, should be sent 
20th of July, 1893, to the undersigned, from whom particulars 
Itis no ap Se ihe to any of the 


Bi? 
efore vo 





Spells personally. 


C. PONSONBY WILMER, Clerk tothe Governors. 
11, New-court, eiuauan Lincoln's Inn, London. 


ABERDEEN SCHOOL BOARD. 


A LADY SUPERINTENDENT is WANTED for the GIRLS’ HIGH 
EN. poem must be qualified to teach, pa oa = 
, higher ays ematics, French, or man— 
n knowled; two of these subjects being NF gy She will 
be ae gem to e Head Master for the carrying out of the duties of 
the post, . statement of which may be had on applic cation to the under- 
signed, with whom ten printed copies of 
testimontals aman be lodged on or before July 15. e salary will be 
150i. THOMAS 


KKing-st x 
31, e-uzect, June 29, 1893. Clerk of the Board. 











REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENAZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENA:UM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








G HEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 


CENTRAL HIGHER SCHOOL. 

TEACHER of MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
SUBJECTS—able to take charge of Classes in Machine peepee sk 
tion and Drawing, ical, Plane, and Solid Geometry. and to direc 
ae in Wood and Metal--WANTED. Whitworth Scholar - 


Candidates to sta’ leagre Simian 

Forms of application (which should be somes as a as possible) 
may be had o . MOSS, Clerk. 

Schoo! 1 Board Offices, July Ist, 1893. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


A LADY SUPERINTENDENT of WOMEN STUDENTS will argh | 
be appointed by Snes of the Council. The Lady appointed will 

required to undertake, in addition to her general pe of the 
Women Students of the College, tage yygates of Head o: 


Piorxor—n 4 and LITERARY INVESTMENT 
te 


—_ Managing Clerk 
rticulars of PUBLISHING 
VESTMENTS to bont fide 
Saas on sy Cc fd for pur- 
chasers. Valuations of Copyright for Transfer, Probate, and other 
purposes.—St. Paul's Chambers, 19, Ludgate-bill, RC. 


MITCHELL & Co., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
BR and 13, Red Lion- Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising _ bsenta, 
. 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHAKING CROSS, 5. 
Insert Advertisements in = emp to Magazines, &c., — Yr lowest 
possible eS Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
-» OD 








for Women Students. Salary, 70/., with probable eeatsioue. —Applica- 
tions, add d to th d ya whom conditions of appatat: 
ment, &c., may be obtained, should oh sent in not later than Jul 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, Secretary and Registrar. 
June 30th, 1893. 








HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Prop prietor, Mr. A. LA nae 1, Pins gy tog 
sntereties und Accounts evamined on vohaif of Authors. MSS. pls 





OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.—M. BARBIER, 
French ye in Glasgow Feber gee to Intermediate 
Education Board, RECEIVES, during June, July, 8 SON at his 
country residence in Normandy, afew GENTLE 'EN’S SO. desirous 
to improve their Migr tnyge of mch by a stay in Backward 
students coached for ons. Beautiful and healthy 
country, fifteen miles A. Reuen. Tennis. Highest references from 
former visitors.—M. Bannizr, Ecrosville, par Louviers, Eure, France. 


AURANGA, EALING COMMON, W.— 
SELECT SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—The healthiest suburb 

of Lenien All the comforts _— recreations of home life. Teachers 
= hest standing woes vantages: for Music, German, snd 
Strictest atient + to moral training and i ion in 





with Publishers. Transfers ee jucted. ‘Twenty-five )ears’ 
experience in all kinds of a and Book Producing. 

Seecutiassen free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 

application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 





NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., 
PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTO iN, 
Limited, high-class Printers and a os Pa Do 4, Bolt 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing an “a 
Publishing of first-class Books, Catalogu 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of a ‘tinutes ‘of Evidence, 
in inthe best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest improvements 
iro otary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Fore 
Type, mor a fcoriat 0 none but heh workmen. Facilities upon the 
torial Offices, free. Advertising and d Publishing Dopaxt- 








rench. 
habits of self-respect. 


menzs ~~ Telep 2759. Lendon.” 








BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, LIBRA- 
RIANS, and others.—Mr. E. WHIT: r man. 

Messrs. He: 

lishment he 





AUTHOR, Journalist, Novelist, and Historical 
iter is OPEN 
pil A BF READ MSS., and generally to Advise and 


biication. Tn 
terms.—B,, 41, Great Ormond-street, W.C. er 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, | moat ng sipald 
'y-road, Bi London, N.W. 

A full COURSE of TRAINING in preperation for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate in the Theory ani f Teaching is offerea 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

College Year begins Septem- 


Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 
_ Address aw the Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury-road, 





ber 13, 1893. 





BOOKSELLERS, 
desires the ition of 
LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY. 
Ty years’ experience. orough knowledge of Py German, 
Latin, and Greek. bal peg references given as to a and character. 


W. K., care of Mr. A. M. 
row B.C. Burghes, Mather yan la, Pater- 


FINE-ART PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser, 
cmt S.., ins 8 Experience in the Exhibition Room Canvassin; 
MENT ina ‘smi acity. Address @. We 18 Dou 
ay. ae y. 18, Doughty-strect, 


= PUBLISHERS, 








TO EDITORS of COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS.— 
‘ul Author of many Tales and Novels published in Eng- 
and America has the SERIAL wo ? 
gee OREN GLU NO OVELS TO DISUSE OF Adan yt 





SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, 
Trained and Certificated Teachers, Foreign ‘Teac! ers, Kindergarten 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, 
haring Cross, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
— R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All = College, Oxford. 
Subj Professo: 
G isi —W. Rhys Roberts, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 


C 
LATIN.—E. V. Arnold, M.A., late Fellow of Lg om , Cambridge. 
FRENCH gat GERMAN .—Frederic Spencer, M. (Camb.), Phil. Doc. 
( 

ENG ign —The Principal. 

PHILOSOPHY.—E. Keri Evans, M.A., late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 











SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, PLAY! 
ENGLISH.” iaberary 8, LETTERS, TRANSLATED ate 


Moderate te’ T: ee ol street & Co 
wea rms. — TRANSLATOR, care of Street & Co., 30, 


TXPE- -WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING. 
gaanthors’ Manuscripts, Pedigrees, &c. HOME-WORK. en ld. 
z pases (72 words); or 5,000 words and over, ls. per thousand. Cash 
or before deli livery.—Miss Nicurincatt, The Avenue, Stevenage, 











TYPE. -WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 


orthand Notes taken. Ref to Authors.—. 
4S, South tat aS W. lerences uthors.—Miss Giapp1ne, 


TYPE. WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
ye mnie LINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
Use of MM Sold by I on terms to suit —S— 
Torte echion taught free to hirers or purchasers. Remin, 
win pF aligrs h, Rar-locks, Fitch, &c., from 8. MS 
trated fated ata a rates. Highest —. one - 
m, Manager, 
siogue. tre lane (Holborn end). ; —_ 











U 
MATHEMATICS.—6. B. Mathews, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
mbridge. 
= —Lecturer, J. Morris Jones, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, 
bear a —Lecturer, J. E. Lloyd, M.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxf 


PHYSICS. satin Gray, M.A. F.R.S. 
ee oe —J. J. Dobbie, M.A. D. ae, late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 
nive 
BIOLOGY.—R. W. emg M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), late Scholar 
of a John’ 's College, Cambrid; ge. 
Y.—Lecturer, Philip J. White, M.B. (Edin. ): 
KGMCULTURE. —Lecturer, Douglas A. Gilchrist, ‘BSe. (Edin. ). 
With Eight Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators. 

The NEXT SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 3rd, 1893. Inclusive 
Tuition Fee, 101 a year. —— Fee, ll. 1s. "Laboratory Fees 
additional, on the scale of 1! ls. per term for six hours a week. ‘the 
College possesses extensive and well-equipped Laboratories in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. 

The average cost of living Wagon meee te tuition fees) at Bangor 
for the Session (33 weeks) is from 304. A list of istered 
Lodging houses is on at the ae A ‘Hall ot haenes for Women, 
under a » Superintendent a ited by the pee will be opened 
next Session. — ‘or detailed information as to Cou Entrance and 
oth: r Scholarships, &c., apply to the Secretary and Regist 


rar, 
J. E. LLOYD, M.A. 
Bangor, May 17, 1893. 





ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with eve to safe and cautious treatment, 
y AINE THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, w. 


‘WHE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT - necgeagelinn “ 
Reproductions of the most impor —— 


following Collections :— 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.) LOUVRE, PARIS. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE. HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
PITTI, FLORENCE. | PRADO, MADRID. 
gery of FINE ARTS, FLO- VATICAN, ROME. 

HAARLEM. 
| FRANKFORT. 





AMSTERDAM. 
The HAGUE. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY MILLET, COROT, ROUSSEAU, 
DAUBIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESDAG. 


Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily 
looked over, and are of great interest to Lovers of Art. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN FRENCH 
and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOIR, &e. 

AUTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA TIONAL ART, a Pam- 

hlet, with Four Ill of Autotype, Suggestions for 
ictures, and Framing, &c., ae by post on application. 
FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 186 pages, 6d. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, London 
(a few doors West of Mudie’s Library). 











Catalogues. 


T° BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free 

Libraries —The JULY CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 
SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now 
ready, and will be sent post free go ‘application to W. H. Surru & Son, 
Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


Psst EDITIONS and EDITIONS-DE- LUXS, 
including Tennyson, Norman Gale, Kelmscott Press Publica- 
tions, &c. CATALUGUE post free.—Grorce Over, Rookseller, oe 
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BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 


32, GAY-STREET, BATH. 





A Selection from our last Complete Catalogue. 





LONDON (The) Chronicle, 1796-1805, 13 vols. folio, boards, 31. 3s. 
sip 4 History of Pennsylvania, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, Philadelphia, 


, 32. 
SHAWS ( (R. N.) Architectural Sketches, folio, cloth, 1872, 25s. (pub. 


ARNOLD (Thomas), Works, 8vo. 8 vols. cloth, 1843-45, 35s. 
seg des Beaux Arts, 4 vols. half-calf, imperial 8vo., 1875-77, 
2i. 15s. 
STANFIELD'S Sketches on the Moselle, folio, half-morocco, 1838, 23s. 
ROYAL Colonial Institute Proceedings, 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1883-9, 12s. 
ROWLANDSON'’S Comforts of Bath, 12 Caricatures, fine, 4/. 
BATTY’S European Scenery, 6 vols. 4to. half-morocco, 1820-3, 21. 15s, “WR 
BEWICK’S British —_ — Water Birds, First Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1797-1804, fine, 4/ 
DICKENS'S Christmas | rag ‘Byols, 12mo. original cloth, 1845-48, 37. 10s. 
BLAKE'S Elements of Morality, First Edition, 3 vols. calf, 1791, 31. 16s. 
BRIDGEWATER Treatises, 13 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1835, &c., 22s. 
BYRON'S Lain Doge Juan (6 vels.), Corsair, Giaour, Island, Hebrew 
eed of Venice, eg Prisoner of Chillon, 
ern , all First Editions, 





= 
uncut. i 
DYER'S University of Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo. calf, 1814, 12s. 
re (Lewis), Through the Looking Glass, First Edition, cloth, 
» Ss. 
CASSELL’S Magazine of Art, Vols. I. to VII., 1878-80, cloth and 
Nos., 3/. 8s. 6d. 
GRAFTON'’S Chronicles, folio, calf, 1568, 31. 
se a Royal Institution of Cornwall, 5 vols, 8vo. half-calf, 1664-78, 


. Os. 
CIVIL Engineer and Architect's Journal, 3 vols. 4to. half-calf, 1837-67, 
31 15s. 


LEWIS'S Influence of Authority, First Edition, 8vo. boards, 1849, 29s. 6d. 

LINGARD’S England, 13 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 1837-9, 36s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S Christmas Numbers from Household Words, &c., 18 Nos., 
First Edition, uncut, fine, 3/. 15s. 

ELZEVIR Classics, 20 vols. 12mo. calf, vellum, &c., v.y., 5!. 5s. 

ENGINEERS (Royal), Professional Papers, 17 vols. 4to., 1837-59, 21. 10s. 

NINETEENTH Century, Nos. 1 to 174 (August, 1891), 3/. 7s. Gd. 

sian 4 (Sir W.) Novels, First Editions, 26 vols. half-calf neat, 1816-32, 

— Gulliver's Travels, First Edition, 2 vols. calf extra, 1726, 

GOOD Words, Vols. I. to XXXI_, 1860-90, cloth and Nos., 35s. 

GREVILLE Memoirs, First Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1874, 3. 6s. 

HARDING'S Picturesque Selections, folio, half-morocco, 1861, 31. 6s. 

HYMNOLOGY, Collection of 200 various Hymn Books, 2. 10s. 

ARCHEOLOGIA Cantiana, | 13 vols. Svo. cloth, 1859-80, 5/. 18s. 6d. 

KILKENNY A 1 Society T ions, 7 vols. royal 8yo. 
half-calf, 1849-63, 51. 15s. 

NEWES out of Yorkshire, small 4to. half calf, 1627, 29s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL word of England, both series, 50 vols. 8vo. 
numbers, 1839-89, 4. 

ALL the Year ee ie cv. ol. I.) to 1892 inclusive, 44 vols. cloth and 
numbers, fine, 4/. 

KNIGHT'S Old te 2 vols. folio, cloth, 14s. 6d. 

BAINES’S History of Lancashire, 2 vols. folio, cloth, 1868-70, 2. 8s. 6d. 

A’BECKETT 8 Comic England, 2 vols. 8vo. original cloth, 1853-55, 31. 

gee Harry Lorrequer, First Edition, 8yo. original cloth, fine, 1839, 

HUGHSON’S one 4 vols., Circuit of London, 2 
half-calf (1818), 20 





vols., 6 vols. 8yo. 


MACAULAY’S Works, best edition, 13 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1852-76, 5. 5s. 
ae Illustrations of Political Economy, 9 vols. cloth, 1834, 


HOLLY BUSH'S Homish Apothecarye, folio, calf, 1561, 31. 3s. 
PROUT’S Castles and Abbeys of M ire, folio, half ‘ 
1838, 21. 5s. 

SOCIAL Science Transactions, 24 vols. Svo. cloth, 1857-89, 31. 3s. 

THOMSON'’S Seasons, Plates by Bartolozzi, folio, half-calf, 1807, 32. 15s. 

CHALMERS" 8 Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols. 8vo. calf, 1812-17, fine, 3/. 

N , First Edition, folio, calf, 1743, 51. 18s. Gd. 
s of Eighteenth Century, 9 vols. half- 





81 F 
CA" tTAN’S Geomancie, small 4to. calf, 1591, 3/. 10s. 
OGILVIE'S Imperial Dictionary, 4 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 1861, 27s. 6d. 
OUR Own Country, 6 vols. in 3, royal 8vo. new half-calf, 1881-3, 23s. 
OXFORD English Classics, complete Set, 44 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1825-7, 8/.15s. 
BOOK-PLATES, Choice and Rare English Collection of 1,500, 601. 
RALEIGH’S History of the World, folio, new half-calf, 1687, 2/. 
ge! yy Life of Columbus, First Edition, 4 vols. Svo. half-calf, 1828, 
s. 6d. 
ROBERTS'S (David) Holy Land, 6 vols. folio, cloth gilt, 1855-6, 21. 18s. 6d. 
PENNY Cyclopedia, 31 vols. folio, cloth, 1833-58, 23s. 
DE QUINCEY’S Works, 15 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 1862, 39s. 6d. 
DORE’S L’Enfer de Dante, folio, cloth, Paris, 1862, 21. 18s. 6d. 
GLOBE Encyclopedia, 6 vols. thick 4to half-calf, 1883, 79s. 6d. 
STAFFORD Gallery of Pictures, 4 vols. folio, half-morocco, 1818, 31. 3s. 
sees SIMON (Duc de), Mémoires, 20 vols. 8vo. half-calf extra, 1856, 
5s. 
IN 
er aoe aad the Highland Agricultural Society, 14 vols. 8vo. 
SHERATON’S Cabinet-Maker, 4to. half-calf, 1793, imperfect, 41. 4s. 
SIMSON’S (Rev. C.) Entire Works, 21 vols. cloth, 1832-3, 25s. 
a. Archeological Goclety, 35 vols. 8vo. 1849 (Vol. I.) to 


WILTSHIRE ‘Archolo; 7% Society, 2: 

ee Ly to 1808, ise Bi ety, 25 vols, 8vo. new half-calf, 1853 

PURCELL Orpheus se iretiias folio, calf, 1702-6, 21. 2s. 

SOWERBY’S Mineral Conchology, thick 8vo. calf, 1812, be. 

SPEED'S Historie of Great Britain, folio, calf, 1632, 23s. 

RACING Calendar, 1/33 (Vol. I.) to 1892 (inclusive), 120 vols. crown 
8vo. calf, 231. 

ae. (Henrs), Scrap-Book, First Edition, 4to. half-calf, 

1s 

TENN YSON’S Works, 10 vols , all First Editions, cloth as new, 4i. 10s. 

Se ae 's Nature-Printed Br itish Seaweeds, 4 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 

BUCK’S View (84) in Wales, First Edition, folio, calf, 1740, 61. 

WEEVERS Ancient Funeral Monuments, folio, calf, 1631, 21. 10s. 

WELLINGTON’S Dispatches, 12 vols. 8vo. boards, 1844-52, 21. 

GLAZEBROOK’S Heraldry of Worcestershire, 2 vols. 4to. cloth, 1873, 16s. 

ALISON'S History of Europe, 18 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1849-55, 31. 10s. 

ALFORD'S rg! Testament for English Readers, 4 vols. Svo. cloth, 
1863-70, 24s. 

ANTIQUARIAN and pen Cabinet, Large Paper, 12 yols. 8yo. 


1821, 


Just out, 

AVID NUTT’S CATALOGUE, XXXV., of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Semitic and Hamitic Languages, Rab- 
binical — See ha of the Old Testament, History of the 
Jews, &c. free on application. 
 feaoe 270-271, Strand, W.C. 
TH ILLUSTRATED ART CATALOGUE of the 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 

1s. post free. 


Masterpieces of Modern and Ancient Painters. Just issued :— 
Sir JOHN MILLAIS’S famous Picture 
‘The VALE of REST.’ 

Photogravure, size 16} by 28? inches. 

Prospectus sent on application to the 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 

133, New Bund-street, London, W. 


Lh i 6 & a me ee es 

Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 

CATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 
W READY, post free, €d. 

29, ya Bond-street, London, W. 


Prisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
—— Pees, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
d R. Cruikshank, iz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 











and Shelesst Cc Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrzr T. Srzncenr, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 





PossiGn BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ek TAL su Unb on application a 
DULAU & OO. 37, 80 


R* RE OLD PLAYS and DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE. CATALOGUE of 700 different. Post free, 3d. 
'ALOGUE of 500 ya BOOKS and SPORTING LITERA- 
0 RE, old and rare. Pos 
ATALOGUE of the STOCK of OLD ot oe BOOKS, FIRST 
EDITIONS. and ILLUSTRATED BOOK! = EP. 8vo. cloth, post 
free, 3s. 6d., which amount is deducted ow the first purchase of One 
Guinea. —Picxerinc & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 


BESNARD QUARITCH’S 








MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 

OF RARE OLD noone 
AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
May be had, post free, for Six Penny Stamps. 
*,* BERNARD QUARITCH'’S Monthly Lists are sent gratis to Book- 

buyers in all parts of the Globe. 

Bernarv Qu ARITCH, 5, Piccadilly, London. 


M UP1E'’s Pave 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by 4 inoue Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues cf English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Pr and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 








MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMIT: 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, ‘London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End. .) 








RIENTAL LIBRARY TO BE SOLD en bloc ; 

nearly 4,000 Volumes, with printed Catalogue. About half price 

sf pee if ponsee by any Public Institution—Apply Sir Monier 
ILLIAMs, Ventn: 


OLLECTION of COINS for SALE, English 

and American, small but very fine. including very rare Patterns 
and Proofs.—Letters only to Cottxecror, Parisian Institute, 27, Maiden- 
lane, Strand, w.c. 





r[UNBRIDGE “WELLS. — BOARD and -RESI- 
DENCE — ina Private Family. Central position. Close to 

Common, three minutes from 8.E, Rly. Station. Dry, Sovlguemting: 

ir—k. G., Rexwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 

Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three savage Famcaped Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south aspect 3; ga m bank of river; perfect 
uiet ; fine view of open countr: ; facilites ry heopinn boat ; speakin, iz 
tube and gas throughout; blin 8. Rent, for a term, 5vl. —Apply O., 10, 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. 











Sales by Auction 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, the ies com- 
mencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On TUESDAY, July 11, and Three Following 
~ s. the HOLFORD COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 


On THURSDAY, July 18, the COLLECTION 
of rare, FURS and SKINS, EMBNOUDERIES, JEWELLERY, a 
tions in Chinese ‘Turkestan, P and Covel Ane — his expen. 

On SATURDAY, July 15, t 
PICTURES of the lae F. D ier MOLDS Bag. a CETON ot 


private sources. 
On MONDAY, July 17, PORCELAIN, MINA. 
TURES, and DECORATIVE OBJECTS of the late F. D. RE 
aa DONATE One ae eee et 
Mouating, Limoges Enamels, &c. mascus Glass with Gothie 
On MONDAY, July 17, and Following Day, fine 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS by and after the OLD 
. the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of AYLESFORD, 
On WEDNESDAY, July 19, fine WINES, th, 
Eypnsy ete n> Paani 2 se 
CIGARS, the Property of Colonel HILL. "35 A180 4,000 choice 
On SATURDAY, July 22, IMPORTAN? 
MODERN PICTURES from CASSIOBURY PARK. 


A Portion of the Choice Library and Collection of Autogray of Autograph 
Letters of the late FRANCIS W. H. CAVENDISH 
IP. ; e Library of the late BRINSLEY NICHOLSOK 
* M.D.; and a Portion of the Library of BISHOP 

IRTFORD SCHOOL. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, hid ny big & HODGE 








of 
the 


, Tennyson, 
in all 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if 
on Poseipt of six stamps. os ih aad 


Miscellaneous and Modern Books—Autograph Letters, §¢, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL iby AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.. TUESDAY, 

and M6 ll, on Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOWN 
poe; BOOKS, comprising Shakespeare's Comedies, second 

— —Montfaucon, L’Antiquité Expliquée, 10 vols.—Grose’s Anti 
ities, 12 > vols. 4to. —Hollows Hunter's Lavater, 5 vols.—Strutts 
rts, urchison’s Silurian System, 2 vols- 











» » 4 vols.— 
smith’s SPaible a ih 3 vols.—Cooper’s Cambridge, 3 vols— 
Prichard’s History of Man, 5 vols.—Laing’s Kings, 3-vols.—Lingari’s 
England, 10 vols.  Oimekie's “Civilization, 2 vols., &c. 80 227 Mr. 


Shelley’s Life and rs, 2 vols.—2,900 vols. of Henry James's Novels 
—and other Moderna Pubi ications —a small Collection of Autographs 
and Autograph ta Clock—Violin, &c. 
be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


TUESDAY NEXT, July 11. 
Valuable Natural History Specimens. 
R. J. C. £ STEVEN 8 will SELL by AUCTION, 


38, aang -street, Covent Garden, ‘on TUBS 

TD Fclock precisely, a very fine COL 
= 8 from New Guinea—a mos 
eons: ~~ -y A aeeye i 
emlian peecnidne in Spirit— — Skins from Madagascar, We 

Africa, Cape, Australia, India. Mexico, &c.—a fine Collection of Hunn 

Birds ; also a very fine Mounted Group of Polar Bear and Seal—Skin 

Royal’ Tiger—Birds’ Eggs—Skulls, &c. 

— view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogus 





at his G 
DAY NEXT, July i sat halt pas 
pen ~ of a 








WEDNESDAY NEXT, JULY 12.—Valuable Collection f 
Minerals and other Natural History Specimens, Library 
Books, §c. 

R. J. C. _ STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


, 38, King-street, Covent- en, on WED 

1. ‘at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, a COLLEC- 
TION of Choice MI oe formed by the late Mr. HEULAND, 
many ve Mahogany Cabinets—and 4 
Collection -, “Polished Stones—Shells—Heads and Horns ol 
Animals—Skins—Birds’ Eggs—British Lepidoptera—and other Natunl 
—— & a aioe a Small Library of Books, including som 


at his 
NESDAY NEXT. rite 


a view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





FRIDAY NEXT. 
Photographic Apparatus, Scientific Instruments, Sc. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Ee on FRIDAY 
NEXT, July 14, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, valuable SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUM NTS, Galvanic and sat cal Applian es. Also Camems 

mses by best makers. mera , Plates, Stands, Mounts 
aad other Photographic Apparatus—Books—Furniture—Opera Glasses 
—Telescopes—Lanterns and Slides—Pictures—and Miscellaneous it 


rty. 
Pon view the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and (x 
logues had, 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. :— 


On MONDAY, July 17, and Two Following 
Days, the valuable LIBRARY of the late GEORGE WOoD, Bsa. 
Messrs. Cramer & Co. 0), comprising Scientific and other Works in a 
Branches of Literatu 


On THURS DAY, July 20, the LIBRARY of the 
late JOHN MAYALL, Esq., jun., F.Z.S., late Honorary Secretary tot 
Royal Microscopical Society, Sub-Editor of the R. M. S. Journal, &. 











Now ready, price Fourpence, 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOM! 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 








half-morocco, 1807-13, 2 


DRAWINGS, 


G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
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pa err 
Boe ta WANTED EVERY WEEK. — See the 
of Hundreds of Books Wanted advertised for every week 
CIRCULAR and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
(Retbliabed 18, 1837) Poe) Price 1jd. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


ue CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JULY. 
The FUTURE of SI! AM. By Henry Norman. 
The TEACHING of CIVIC DUTY. By the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
ULSTER : Facts and Figures. A Reply. By Thomas Sinclair. 
MY TESTAMENT. By Pere Hyacinthe feween. 
oe bal 8 yz "Homancs, PLS, with a N a Note by Herbert Spencer. 
2. By Prat. Marcus 


UNDOING os WORK of the "REFORMATION. By Archdeacon 





6 nana COLLEGE, 1393-1893. By A. F. Leach. 

A MAY-BAY DIALOGUE. II. By Vernon Lee. 

The ORIGINAL POEN of JOB. By Dr, E. J. Dillon. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


LACKW 00D" 8 MAGAZINE 
B 0. 933. JULY. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The RELIGION of LETTERS, 1750-1850. 
The} Lea MARRIAGE a MAJOR 1 -y ACHILLES KIRK- 
TRICK, British the Court of Hyderabad. 
Bp air aie edward Strachey, Bart. 
A TALE of TWO STUDIOS. 
SyENINGS with MADAME MOHL 
A NOVEL by a JESUIT FATHER. 
AUSTRALIA and INDIA: their Financial Conditions and Mutual 
Relations. 








EARLSCOURT. Chaps. 25-27. 
BARON HYDE DE NEUVILLE’S MEMOIRS. 

CHANCE SHOTS and ODD FISH. By “A Son of the Marshes.” ' 
THREE NOVELS. 

The SFORZA BOOK of HOURS. 

The DEATH of SIR ANTHONY D’ARCES de Ja BASTIE. 

The TRISH MAGISTRACY and CONSTABULARY UNDER HOME 


MARRIAGE BELLS. By M. O. W. 0. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THs NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The “ARTS and a garrs” ) RERIBETION at WESTMINSTER. By 


Edward Dice: 
is — CLAD SE. (To my FellowGladstonians.) By Dr. Wallace, 





bi — SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. By the Hon. John Fortescue. 


The SIAMESE BOUNDARY QUESTION. (Witha Map.) By the Hon. 
ag) nen N. Curzon, M.P. 


“ROBBING GOD.” By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE and EDGAR POE: a Literary Affinity. By 
Esmeé Stuart. 


The PAN-BRITANNIC GATHERING. By J. Astley Cooper. 

SOME DAY DREAMS and REALITIES. By the Rev. Harry Jones. 
HOW to CATALOGUE BOOKS. By J. Taylor Kay. 

COOKERY as a BUSINESS By Mary Harrison. 

GREAT BRITAIN as a SEA-POWER. By the Hon. T. A. Brassey. 
The SITUATION at WASHINGTON By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
MEDIZVAL MEDICINE. By Mrs. King. 


The APOSTLES’ CREED. By Professor Harnack (with an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Humphry Ward). 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 
cut FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JULY. 


A VISIT to PRINCE BISMARCK. By G. W. Smalley. 

The EVOLUTION of our RAVE. By Frederic Harrison. 
BEAUTIFUL LONDON. By Grant Allen. 

The RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE. By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S. 
The DYNASTY of the BROHANS. By Ange Galdemar. 

The MAUSOLEUM of IBSEN. By William Archer. 


“4 of WOMEN’S TRADES UNIONS. By Miss BE. March 


The RUSSIAN Sees in SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. By 
C. B. Roylance-Ken 


ty of og ern STATES during ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 





FRENCH MOVEMENTS in EASTERN SIAM. By Sir Richard 
Temple, » MP. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 


Contents, JULY. 
Sek ie ADDRESS on the PROGRESS of GEOGRAPHY, 
By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, G.C.8.I., 

Pi s , President. 

REPORTS on GEOGRAPHY at the UNIVERSITIES. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, ENGLISH and GERMAN. ky Joachim 
Count Pfeil. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCE as to the ZIMBABWE RUINS. By Dr. H. 
Schlichter. 





The PLATEAU of LORRAINE. 


bie PEVTSOF EXPEDITION and M. BOGDANOVITCH’S SURVEYS. 
by E. Delmar Morgan. 


The MONTHLY RECORD. 


CORRESPONDENCE : {The ORTHOGRAPHY of GEOGRAPHICAL 
NAMES. Dr. W. Képpen. 


mimes of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. SESSION 


LITERATURE and MAPS of the MONTH. 
MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
London ; Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOZES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
GRarais, ae and eee 7th and 21st, 1893, contains 2 BIBLIO- 
MR. GLADSTON 
ey? of the Four nll 1s, 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


' ms Franois, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 








LD {D MASTERS from the NATIONAL GALLERY. 
With special Critical Articles thereon, written expressly for 
THE BUILDING NEWS 

By CHAS. L. FRIBA, 
The Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery. 

Now being Published Weekly, Some uisite Photo-Tint Reproductions of 
some of the most beautiful of the Old Masters, ao really Artistic 
Pictures for Home Decoration, Schools, Mission Churches, &c. 

The following have already appeared :— 

May 26.—The MYSTIC MARRIAGE of ST. CATHERINE. By Lorenzo 

San Severino. (Early XVth Century.) 

June 2.—The MADONNA and CHILD, with ST. JOHN. By Pietro 

Vannucci il Perugino. (XVth Century .) 

June 9.—The ANGEL RAPHAEL and TOBIAS. (Florentine, XVth 

Century.) 


June 16.—The HOLY TRINITY. By Francesco Pesellino. (Tuscan, 
XVth Century.) 


June pa Tee VIRGIN ADORING the INFANT CHRIST. By Pietro 
Vannucci il Perugino. (XVth Century ) 
vena 2 MaRS and VENUS. By Sandro Botticelli. (Tuscan, XVth 
mtury. 


July Ara. NATIVITY. By Sandro Botticelli. (Tuscan, XVth 
ury. 


Pe will appear weekly. Any of the above can be had, post free, 
Pt each, or any Newsagent will get the Numbers - the BUILDING 
8 containing them to order, if the dates are give 


Office of the Building News, 332, Strand, el W.c. 


Rovar STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Part II. Vol. LVI. JUNE, 1893, price 5s. 
Contents. 
PROGRESS of the EXTERNAL TRADE of the UNITED KINGDOM 
in RECENT YEARS. By Stephen Bourne, Esq. With Discussion. 


PRICES of COMMODITIES en, Wak the LAST SEVEN YEAKS, By 
Augustus Sauerbeck, Discussion. 


a 's open By Henry Higgs, Esq., LL.D. With Dis- 





pe = ig :=1. The Agricultural Produce of the World. 2. Local 
Taxation. 3. and I in 1892. 4 Report on 
the er a System Sry the Sale of Spirituous Liquor in 
Norway. Disturban the Population Estimates in Australia 
b q H. H. Hayter, Esq..C.MG. 6. ‘The 
Labour Department and he + Gazette. 7. Census of the 
Number of Persons using the ——e County Council's Parks on 
Whit Noamey Notes 1 Works. 
9. Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


London : E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 











Now ready, demy 8vo. half bound in leather, price 10s. 6d. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, 
MEMORIALS of MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS 
(1800-1873). 

By EDWARD BELLASIS, 


London : Burns & Oates, Limited, 
28, Orchard-street, W. ; 63, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


—»—— 





The Volumes will be demy 8vo. in size, and 
will be printed from new type, on good paper, 
and tastefully and appropriately bound in 
black and gold. 


Ready immediately, 


1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of a PILGRIMAGE to AL-MADINAH 
and MECCAH. Complete. Carefully 
Revised from the Author’s own copy, 
and containing all the Original Coloured 
Illustrations and Maps and Plans, and 
also the Woodcuts from the later 
Editions. In 2 vols, price 6s, per 
Volume net. 





Ready this month, 


2. A MISSION to GELELE, 
KING of DAHOMEY. In 2 vols. 
price 6s. per Volume net. 


The other Works will be announced in due course, 
Each Work will be sold separately. 


Messrs, TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13, Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C, 


Trade supplied by 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 


Kent & Co, Ltd. 





BLACK’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Bath and Cheltenham. 1s. 

Belfast and Giant’s Causeway. 1s. 6d., 1s, 
Brighton and Vicinity. 1s. 

Buxton. 1s. 

Canterbury and Rochester. 1s. 
Channel Islands, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 
Cornwall (and Scilly Isles). 2s. 6d. 


Derbyshire. 2s. 6d. 
Devonshire. 2s. 6d. 
Dorsetshire. 2s. 6d. 


Dublin and Wicklow. 1s. 6d. and 1s. 
Edinburgh. 1s. 

English Lakes. 3s. 6d. 

English Lakes (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Galway. 1s. 6d. and ls. 

Glasgow and the Clyde. 1s. 
Gloucestershire. 2s. 6d. 
Hampshire. 2s. 6d. 

Harrogate and Vicinity. 1s. 
Hereford and Monmouth. 2s. 6d. 
Treland. 5s. 

Ireland (Shilling Edition). 1s. 

Isle of Man. 2s. 6d. 


Isle of Wight. 1s. 6d. 

Kent. 3s. 6d. 

Kent (Watering-Places). 1s. 
Killarney Lakes, 1s. 6d. and 1s. 


Leamington and Environs. 1s. 
Liverpool and Environs. 1s. 
London and Environs. 5s. 
Manchester and Salford. 1s. 
Moffat Spa. 1s. 

Scarborough and Whitby. 1s. 
Scotland. 8s. 6d. 

Scotland (Shilling Edition). 1s. 


Surrey. 2s. 6d. 
Sussex. 2s. 6d. 


Trossachs and Loch Lomond. 1s. 
Wales (Complete in One Volume). 5s. 


Do. North. 3s. 6d. 

Do. South. 2s. 6d. 

Do. (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Warwickshire. 2s. 6d. 


Where Shall We Go? 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 
Yorkshire. 5s. 


A, & C. BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 
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“ THE SUCCESS OF THE SPRING 
IN FICTION.” 


FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION. 


I FORBID THE 
BANNS. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
[This day. 


Some exceptionally favourable Reviews. 


The Atheneum says :—“ So racy and brilliant a 
novel. The women are, perhaps, even more cle- 
verly done than the male characters...... At times 
there are positive flashes of wit.” 

The Speaker says:—‘ The author has chosen a 
decidedly delicate theme, but he handles it with 
a brilliant audacity which is very engaging......This 
brilliant and beguiling book.” 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘ Mr. Moore has 
produced a remarkable novel in ‘1 Forbid the 
Bann-.’ It is daring in conception, brilliant in 
execution, and altogether fascinating in treatment. 
There is not an ill-drawn character in the book, 
Moreover, the dialogue is apt and often brilliant. 
There can be but one verdict on Mr. Moore’s work, 
and that is distinct success.” 

The Academy says :—“ A novel which does not 
contain a dull page. 

The Literary World says:—“There is no question 
at all that ‘I Forbid the Banns’ is an uncommonly 
clever book. The subject chosen is an audacious 
one, but it is treated in a masterly manner. Only 
George Meredith could surpass the sarcastic dis- 
tinctness with which the group on the deck of the 
Carnarvon Castle is touched off. The description 
of Cyril Southcote is a study in itself.” 

The Daily Chronicle says:—“This novel has 
given us so much genuine pleasure and amusement, 
A clever and entertaining book, which abounds in 
good things.” 

The Globe says:—‘‘ Much of the dialogue is 
clever and amusing, and the subsidiary characters 
are especially interesting. The story, in fact, is 
well worth perusal,” 

The Liverpool Mercury says :—‘‘ No novel more 
original, suggestive, and entrancing than the above 
is likely to appear for a long time.” 

The Leeds Mercury says:—“ The novel is cer- 
tainly clever and interesting. The dialogue is often 
brilliant; the characters real, defined, and con. 
trasted with much skill. A most entertaining 
book,” 

The Birmingham Gazette says:— Mr. Moore 
has a rare vein of humour. His literary finish is 
high, and there is hardly a fault in the book from 
the opening sentence.” 

The World says :—‘ Mr. Moore is to be con- 
gratulated upon the originality of the idea of his 
novel ‘I Forbid the Banns,’ and also upon the skill 
with which he depicts a young woman so thoroughly 
emancipated.” 

The Sketch says :—‘‘ Mr. Moore has achieved the 
success of the spring in fiction. His novel ‘I 
Forbid the Banns’ has run rapidly through four 
editions, and has made him universally known.” 

The Morning Post says: —‘ An original and clever 
work,” 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ The story is lively and 
well constructed. Mr. Moore can turn an epigram 
and polish a paradox.” 

The Lady’s Pictorial says :—‘‘ This novel is re- 
markable in many respects; it is weil written and 
even brilliant. Mr. Moore’s treatment of his subject 
is masterly in its delicacy. He is gifted with a 
strong sense of humour, and insight into character 
is also one of his gifts, Hisstyle is very good...... 


This clever and original story. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO, Paternoster-row. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


THE NOVEL CF THE SEASON. THE SECOND EDITION IS Now READY. 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 2 yok, 


crown 8vo, 21s. 


“An unusually clever and interesting novel.” —Guardian. ’ 

‘** Dodo’ is very good company. The author’s matter is original and interesting.”—National Observer. 

“The pathos is as powerful as the humour.”—Cambridge Review. 

“Clever and well written. Dodo’s lovers are much to be pitied, but her readers may be promised a very pleasant 
time.”— Morning Post. 

“A eg eye mae A sketch of the smart people of society. The writer is a showman with keen insight and sympathy 


and a true artist.” —Spectator. 
“ The story is told with charming grace and considerable power, whilst the dialogue is a feast of epigram and parador.” 


Baring-Gould._MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. Barn. 
GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ In the Roar of the Sea,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“‘ Among his series of brilliant romances ‘ Mrs. Curgenven’ is one of the best.” —Morning Post. 


“Its characters are sketched for us with a firm hand and a bright imaginative power.”—Speaker. 
“As of very great merit, skilfully constructed with characters of strongly-marked individuality.”—Leeds Mercury, 


tory 
“The swing of the narrative is splendid.”—Sussez Daily News. 
“A very fine and powerful story.”—Bristol Mercury. 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gitsert Parker, Author of ‘Pierre 


and his People.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
‘There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.” —Daily Telegraph. 
‘ The delicate truthfulness of the workmanship is not less noteworthy than its vividness and power.”— Daily Chronicle, 


“A very striking and admirable novel.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
“The story is sustained throughout, and enriched with a wealth of detail which only a very accomplished novelist 


could achieve.”— Westminster Gazette. 
‘** A work of original power. It has intellect and imagination, finely imagined and well told.”—Scotsman. 


J. H. Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. Pearce, 


Author of ‘ Esther Pentreath.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
‘There is unmistakable power in ‘ Jaco Treloar.’”—Manchester Guardian. 
“* Powerful and pictu’ ueina — high oy ati ee Telegraph. 
“ There is freshness, oxighualiiey, and power; nothing hackneyed or commonplace.”—Birmingham Post. 
‘*One of the best and most interesting novels that the season has produced.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By Antuony Hops, Author of ‘Mr, 


Witt’s ow,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘‘ Humorous in conception, witty in execution, and amusing in effect. A book to read from beginning to end.” 
‘* Fresh in subject and fu!l of humour and energy.”—Literary World, National Observer, 
“ Original, interesting, and brilliant.”—Guardian. " 
“Mr. Hope is a very able writer, about whose work there is an intellectual flavour rare in modern fiction.” —Speaker, 
THE AUTHORITATIVE LIFE OF MR. RUSKIN. 


Collingwood.—JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. CoLLinewoon, 


M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. Second Kdition. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

‘*No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. They will satisfy the most fastidious.”— Times, 
“It is long since we had a biography with such varied delights of substance and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for 
the day and a joy for ever.”—Daily Chronicle. 


‘A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one of the noblest lives of our century.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


Oliphant.—The LIFE of THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OuirHanT. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 
“* A well-executed te hy, worthy of its author and of the remarkable man who is its subject. _Mrs. Oliphant relates 
lucidly and dramatically the important part which Chalmers played in the memorable secession.” — Times, 
“A delightful record of a great man’s life ; a most living picture.”—National Observer. 


T, K. Cheyne.—FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By T.K. 
CHEYNE, D.D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘* A very learned and instructive work.”— Times. 
‘The work is one which was needed ; and it. will be welcomed even by those who differ widely from Professor Cheyne 


in his critical views. No Biblical student can afford to be ignorant of the ‘ higher criticism.’”—N. British Daily Mail. 


John Beever.—PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, founded on Nature. By Jony 
BEEVER, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A New Edition, with a Memoir of the —— by W. G. COLLING- 


WOOD, M.A.; also a Chapter on Char-Fishing, by A. and A. R. SEVERN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
“This is not only a book for Izaak Walton’s disciples. John Beever’s notes on fly-fishing and on ‘the most natural 
flies, with their imitations,’ are known to every angler. But the publishers have —, the work in a manner which 
will attract the fancy of the book-lover, while Mr. Collingwood’s graceful memoir of the author adds to it a literary charm. 


zette, 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “SOCIAL QUESTIONS” SERIES. 


Moore.—BACK to the LAND. By Harotp E. Moore, F.S.I. 


2s. 6d. A Book on Rural Depopulation. 
METHUEN & CO. 18, Bury-street, W.C. 





Birmingham 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 








READY IMMEDIATELY, 


YOUTH. By Cuartes WAGNER. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





WAGNERIAN DRAMA, STUDIES IN THE. 


By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
NEW CHEAP EDITION. 


AN EXQUISITE FOOL 


By E. FRANCES POYNTER. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NEW POPOULAR EDITION. 


NOTICE.—The publication of the above is delayed, owing to the orders for ‘An Exquisite 
Fool’ being greatly in excess of the number prepared. 





JAMES R. OsGoop, McILVAINE & Co, 45, Albemarle-street, London. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


PIETRO 
GHISLERLI 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crawford’s novel has more claims than one toa high place in contemporary fiction. 
It isadmirable in its general handling and grouping of character.” 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* The book is one for all Mr. Kipling’s admirers to rejoice in—some for this and some for 
that, and not a few for well-nigh everything it contains.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The stories are full of life, vigour, and directness. They hold the attention, and dwell in 

memory. There is an immense deal of h » any q ity of good sense and discernment.” 

OBSERVER.—“ Not one can fail to notice the rapid growth of Mr. Kipling’s work in strength and confidence. He is now 
in that serene region where he is independent of critics; the public will read and enjoy his works whether the critics like it 
or not.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The completest book that Mr. ing has yet given us in workmanship, the weightiest 
and most humane in breadth of view......It can only be regarded as a fresh landmark in the progression of his genius.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


The LITERARY WORKS of JAMES SMETHAM. Edited by 


WILLIAM DAVIES. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


The ANCIENT WAYS: Winchester Fifty Years Ago. By the 


Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., Rector of Stockton, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SOCIAL MORALITY: Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the 


University of Cambridge. By F. D. MAURICE, Professor of Casuistry and Moral Philosophy. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The ECONOMIC JOURNAL (the Journal of the British 


Economic Association), edited by F. ¥. EDGEWORTH, for JUNE, 1893, price 5s., contains— 
1, ARTICLES :— 
STATISTICS of SOME MIDLAND VILLAGES. Joseph Ashly and Bolton King. 
LABOUR FEDERATION. Clem Edwards. 
STATE PROMOTION of INDUSTRIAL PEACE. D. F. Schloss. 
PATRIARCHAL versus SOCIALISTIC REMEDIES. John Graham Brooks. 
ADAM SMITH and his RELATIONS to RECENT ECONOMICS, L. L. Price. 
The TAXATION of GROUND RENTS. Prof. C. F. Bastable. 
2, REVIEWS. 
3, NOTES and MEMORANDA. 
4, CURRENT TOPICS. 
5, RECENT PERIODICALS and NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ROUND THE BLACK MAN’S GARDEN. 


By ZELIE COLVILE, F.R.G.S. 
With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs, 





Demy 8vo. 16s, 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
The SEA of ISLAM—The LAND of ROCKS—The LAND of BONDAGE—The ISLAND of 
MYSTERY—The LAND of SLEEP—The LAND of GOLD—The FORTUNATE ISLES—The LAND of 


DEATH—INDEX, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


“It cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, though somewhat novel in English theological literature, is well 
pted to harmonize with the dominant tendencies of modern religious thought.”— TZimes. 
“Mr. Cruttwell’s success—in making Early Christian Literature INTERESTING to the general reader of tee great.” 
isman, 
_, “Mr. Cruttwell’s work betrays everywhere the heart and hand of the earnest admirer and scholarly student We have 
interesting sketches and admirable translations of interesting documents—and could wish there were more.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co, Limited, Exeter-street, Strand. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


MR. GOSSE’S NEW BOOK. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. (Uniform with ‘ Gossip in a Library.’) 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, 25s. net. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Illustrated by 122 hitherto Unpublished Letters addressed 
by him to different Members of his Family. Edited by 
his Nephew, Baron LUDWIG VON EMBDEN Trans- 
lated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 8vo. with 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


Together with a Letter to the Women of France on the 
‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’ By C. A. BEHRS. Translated from 
the Russian by C. E. TURNER, English Lecturer in the 


oe of St. Petersburgh. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MIDDLE LIFE. 


By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. Translated from the 
or by ELISABETH L. CARY. 8&vo. with Portrait, 
10s. 6d. 


TWO BOOKS ON FLORICULTURE. 
THE ROSE: a Treatise on the 


Cultivation, History, Family Characteristics, &c., of the 
various Groups of oses. With Accurate Description of 
the Varieties now generally grown. By H. B. ELL- 
WANGER. With an Introduction by GEORGE H. 
ELLWANGER. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


Uniform with the above, 


THE GARDEN’S STORY; or, Plea- 


sures and Trials of an Amateur Gardener. By G. H. 
ELLWANGER. With an Introduction by the Rev. C. 
WOLLEY DOD. 12mo. cloth, with Illustrations, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 
AS A MAN IS ABLE. 


By DOROTHY LEIGHTON. 


In 3 vols. 


BY MAXWELL GRAY. 


THE LAST SENTENCE. 
By the Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ 
3 vols. Second Thausand. 

“*The Last Sentence’ is a remarkable story; it abounds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never fora moment 
flags, and the characters are well drawn and — 

lard. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY 
READING. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 3s. 6d. each, illustrated. 


FROM WISDOM COURT. By Henry 


SETON MERRIMAN and STEPHEN GRAHA 
TALLENTYRE. With 30 Illustrations by E. Courboin. 


[Just published. 
THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. By I. 


ZANGWILL, Author of ‘The Bachelors’ Club.’ With 
Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 


WOMAN—THROUGH A MAN’S 
EYE-GLASS. By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. With 
Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN: a 
Collection of some of the Master’s best-known Dramas, 
Condensed, Revised, and slightly Rearranged for the 
benefit of the Earnest Student. By F. ANSTEY. With 
Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


DONALD MARCY. By Elizabeth 
STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘The Gates Ajar,’ &c. 
3s. 6d. (Just published, 


NEW EDITION OF MR. ZANGWILL’S NOVEL. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. A 


Study of a Peculiar People. By I. ZANGWILL. A 
New dition, with Glossary. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ [Just published, 
“A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of truth, full of 
sympatby, vivid in the setting forth, and occasionally most 
brilliant A book to read, to keep, to ponder over, to 
remember.”—Black and White. 


London: 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


—— 
BY MR. ROWBOTHAM. 
A HISTORY of MUSIC. To the Time 


of the Troubadours. By J.F. ROWBOTHAM. A New 
and Revised Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY DR. DUNCKER. 
The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 


From the German of the late Prof. MAX DUNCKER. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can be ob- 
tained separately, 21s. 


BY DR. CURTIUS. 
The HISTORY of pag nay From 


the Earliest Time down to 337 B From the German 
of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, Koha of the University of 
Berlin. By A. W. WARD, M. my 8vo. 
volume separately, 18s. (Vols. I. and IT. reprinting. 


BY DR. MOMMSEN. 
The HISTORY of ROME. From the 


Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By Prof. 
THEODORE MOMMSEN. Translated by Dr. P. W. 
a 4 vols. crown 8vo. 21. 6s. 6d.; or sold 


parately — Vols. I. and II. 21s.; Vol. III. 10s. 6d.; 
Vol IV., with Index, 15s. 





BY DR. MOMMSEN. 
The HISTORY of the ROMAN PRO 


VINCES. From the Time of Cesar to that of Di- 
cletian. By Prof. MOMMSEN. Translated fom Dr. P. W 
DICKSON. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 10 Maps, 36s 


BY PROFESSOR BROWNE. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A. Pbh.D., late 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. Demy 8vo. 9s. 





BY M. THIERS. 
The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, 1789-1801. By ADOLPHE THIERS. 
Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 fine 
Engravings, and Portraits of the most Eminent Per- 
sonages engaged in the Revolution, engraved by W. 
Greatbach. 5 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


BY MR. JAMES. 
The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. From the Declaration of War by France, in 
1793, to the Aceession of George IV. By WILLIAM 
JAMES. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 42s. 





BY PROF. CREASY. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir EDWARD 
CRBASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Fifteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





BY PROF. OREASY. 
The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. Thirty-second Edition. With Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo. with Plams, 10s. 6d. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By the late WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo. 9/. Each separately (with 
the exception of III. (reprinting), IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. 
ar New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the 
ndex. 


EDITED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE, FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. In 9 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, 5/7. 5s. 





BY M. GUIZOT. 
The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
R. SCOBLE, Q.C. C.S.I. Ninth Edition. Y een 8vo. 
with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


BY M. MIGNET. 
The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 


ANDREW R. SCOBLE, Q.C. C.S.I. §& th Ed 
With 2 Portraits. eal 6s. ries _ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——~—_ 
NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. 


- Me William Archer Shoe’ 8 5 ia gives perso! reminiscences 
with the mre oft the exile _ Louis Philippe 
in Paris. It is nota French 


met at one time or another most of the he celebrities of | of ~y i mg 
News, May 20. 


NOW READY, ~- Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. . “0 omit beautifally 
ngraved, Sls. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
my for 1893. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJ. 
id Corrected by the Nobilit ty. 
“The sixty-second edition of ‘Lodge's Peerage and Barone’ 
even more complete in its inf on, and wok —T ‘te 
cross-re: ces, &c., than its sixty-one fn is surely 
little room left ft for improvement in future issues.” 
Morning Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 
NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 
FAR CATHAY and FARTHER 


INDIA. By Major-General A. en pony IN MACMAHON, formerly 
HM. Pi enennenannanir eta. nie 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


KINGSMEAD. By Henry F. Buller. 


The FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ ‘The 
Youngest Miss Green,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The WINNING of MAY. By the 
Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ An Old Man’s Favour,’ ay 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. By G. M. Robins 


(Mrs. L. ——- ay oe Author of ‘ JA, Ides of March,’ ‘The 
Tree of Kn: 3 vols. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By Margaret 


B. CROSS, Author of eee and Rue,’ ‘Stolen Honey,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“There are few contem; works of fiction that afford pleasanter 
reading than this cha: gly "ly told story, which abounds in graphic 
characterization and shrewd psychological analysis.""—Daily Telegraph. 
DISINHERITED. By Henry Cress- 
letay Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘A Wily Widow,’ &c. 
vols. 
“ * Disinherited ing y well written is also thoroughly 
pleasant reading.’ oan ly Teleyraeh. 


A BROKEN IDOL. By Adeline Ser- 


GEANT, Author of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 
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YOUTH. By Beatrice Whitby. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
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A SELECTION FROM 
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STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
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SWIMMING, 
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With 13 Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text by§, 1, 
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Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 












LIFEwith the TRANS-SIBERIAN 


SAVAGES. By B. DOUGLAS HOWARD, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


OUR INDIAN PROTEC. 


TORATE: an Introduction to the Study of the Rel. 
tions between the British Government and its Indian 
Feudatories. By CHARLES LEWIS TUPPER, Indian 
Civil Service. Royal 8vo. lés. 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC: an Inquiry 


into the Origin and Development of Music, Bongs, 
Instruments, Dances, and Pantomimes of Savage Races, 
By RICHARD WALLASCHEK. With Musical Ex. 
amples. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY; 
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to Practical Methods. By Dr.S. L. SCHENK, Professor 
(Extraordinary) in the University of Vienna. Trans 
lated from the German, with an Appendix, by W. RB. 
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tions, some of which are Coloured. 8vo, 10s. net. 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of 
HALF A CENTURY, with Instructions in the Use 
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Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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Feap. 8vo. 1s. 











NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WARD.’ 


MR. TOMMY DOVE, and other 
Stories. By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘Joba 
Ward,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 







NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DORRIE.’ 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh 
Idyll. By WILLIAM TIREBUCK, Author of ‘ Dorrie, 
&e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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LITERATURE 


———— 


Many Inventions. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Kirtina has gone back, in the volume 
before us, to his first love—the short story. 
‘The Light that Failed,’ if it was not alto- 
gether a masterpiece of construction, pos- 
sessed much solid excellence; and ‘The 
Naulahka,’ so far as Mr. Kipling was con- 
cerned with its making, was full of pic- 
turesqueness and vitality ; but for all that 
neither of these more ambitious efforts was 
the great novel which the writer’s admirers 
were, perhaps unreasonably, expecting from 
him. It is, we think, becoming clear that, 
whether we take him as poet or as prose 
stylist, Mr. Kipling’s best work is done 
within the narrower limits of the ballad and 
the conte. His effects are gained by just 
the qualities which such forms of art require 
—swift intuition and stern repression ; and 
in his longer tales he has given as yet no 
suggestion of that power of patiently accu- 
mulating details upon a large and complex 
design—that epic faculty, to put it briefly— 
which is the attribute of the supreme masters 
of fiction. This is, of course, not to deny 
that in the sphere he has made his own Mr. 
Kipling is an admirable writer, whether of 
prose or verse. That he is so it would be 
absurd to dispute. It simply means that we 
have now to reconsider our original guarded 
estimate of Mr. Kipling’s gifts and poten- 
tialities, and to admit that he is some- 
thing not less than, but different from, what 
we were at one time inclined to believe 


In ‘Many Inventions’ Mr. Kipling has' 


thrown together various specimens of the 
work which has appeared from his pen in 
several quarters during the last few years, 
with one or two stories that we do not remem- 
ber having seen before. The best of them all, 
to our mind, is ‘Love o’ Women,’ which is, 
indeed, one of the most masterly things its 
author has yet done, and is fit to rank 
beside the six great successes of his ‘ Life’s 
Handicap.’ As a study of inexorable retri- 
bution and unspeakable remorse it is worth 
ahundred addresses on Social Purity plat- 
forms ; and yet it is written with an artistic 
reticence which is beyond all praise. 





Mulvaney tells the story as only Mulvaney | 
can, and the following fragment will suffice 
to show that what we have said above is no 
extravagant eulogy :— 

‘* Ye can ondersthand that afther that night 
we came to talkin’ a dale together, an’ bit by 
bit ut came out fwhat I’d suspicioned. The 
whole av his carr’in’s on an’ divilments had 
come back on him hard, as liquor comes back 
whin you’ve been on the dhrink for a wake. 
All he’d said and all he’d done, and only he 
cud tell how much that was, come back, and 
there was niver a minut’s peace in his sowl. 
"T'was the Horrors widout any cause to see, an’ 
yet, an’ yet—fwhat am [ talkin’ av? He’d ha’ 
taken the Horrors wid thankfulness. Beyon’ 
the repentince av the man, an’ that was beyon’ 
the nature av man —awful, awful, to behould !— 
there was more that was worst than any repen- 
tince. Av the scores and scores that he called 
over in his mind (an’ they were drivin’ him mad) 
there was, mark you, wan woman av all an’ she 
was not his wife, that cut him to the quick av 
his marrow. "Iwas there he said that he’d 
thrown away di’monds an’ pearls past count, 
an’ thin he ’d begin again like a blind byle in an 
oil-mill, walkin’ round and round, to considher 
(him that was beyond all touch av bein’ happy 
this side hell !) how happy he wud ha’ been wid 
her. The more he considhered, the more he’d 
consate himself that he ’d lost mighty happiness, 
an’ thin he wud work ut all backwards, an’ cry 
that he niver cud ha’ been happy anyway.” 

‘His Private Honour’ introduces us once 
more to that quintessence of cockneyism, 
the incomparable Ortheris, and a brisker 
tale was never penned. How young Ouless, 
who “had a skin or two to slough, and 
hadn’t the sense to be aware of it” (as the 
major said), lost his head, and struck 
Ortheris before the whole company at drill, 
and how the insult was wiped out by 
a genuine bout of fisticuffs between 
officer and private, which in the most 
natural way restored the latter’s good 
opinion of himself, and made a man of the 
former, is inimitably described. It reveals 
once more, if the revelation were necessary, 
how close and intimate is the knowledge 
that Mr. Kipling enjoys of the recesses of 
the soldier’s heart, and how sympathetically 
he can turn that knowledge to account. 

If ‘Love o’ Women’ be tragedy and 
‘His Private Honour’ comedy, there is no 
doubt that ‘My Lord the Elephant’ is pure 
unadulterated farce. In this most flam- 
boyant, most coruscating of yarns, Mul- 
vaney comes near to beating (and it is much 
to say) the record of his famous ‘ Incarna- 
tion.’ His ride on the infuriated tusker is 
as fine as that of Tam o’ Shanter himself; 
and the sequel to it, in which Ortheris 
‘takes up the wondrous tale,” is as funny 
as anything we have ever read. The 
elephant, it should be premised, has 
‘‘shtuck at the head of the Tangi pass like 
a cork in a bottle,’’ and refuses to budge an 
inch :— 

‘*T ’eard the mahouts shoutin’ in front that 
the ’uttee wouldn’t cross the bridge ; and I saw 
Dewcy skippin’ about through the dust like a 
musquito worm in a tank. Then our comp’nies 
got tired o’ waitin’ an’ begun to mark time, an’ 
some goat struck up ‘Tommy make room for 
your Uncle.’ After that, you couldn’t neither 
see nor breathe nor ’ear; an’ there we was, 
singin’ bloomin’ serenades to the end of a’ 
elephant that don’t care for tunes! 
that we got quiet, an’ I ’eard Dewcy say that 
’e’d court-martial the lot of us as soon as we 





was out of the Tangi. Then we give three 
cheers for Dewcy an’ three more for the Tangi ; 


and the ’uttee’s be’ind end was sticking in the 
Pass, so we cheered that. Then they said the 
bridge had been strengthened, an’ we give 
three cheers for the bridge; but the ’uttee 
wouldn’t move a bloomin’ hinch. Not ’im! 
Then we cheered ’im again, an’ Kite Dawson, 
that was corner-man at all the sing-songs (’e 
died on the way down) began to give a nigger 
lecture on the be’ind ends of elephants, an’ 
Dewcy, ’e tried to keep ’is face for a minute, 
but, Lord, you couldn’t do such when Kite was 
playin’ the fool, an’ askin’ whether ’e mightn’t 
‘ave leave to rent a villa and raise ’is orphan 
children in the Tangi, ’cos ’e couldn’t get ‘ome 
no more. Then up come a orf’cer (mounted, 
like a fool, too) from the reg’mint at the back 
with some more of ’is colonel’s pretty little 
compliments, an’ what was this delay, please. 
We sang ’im ‘There’s another bloomin’ row 
downstairs’ till is ’orse bolted, and then we 
give ’im three cheers ; an’ Kite Dawson sez ’e 
was goin’ to write to The Times about the awful 
state of the streets in Afhghanistan.” 

Of ‘The Record of Badalia Herodsfoot’ 
it is unnecessary to say more than that it 
illustrates Mr. Kipling’s remarkable power 
of assimilating new details of local colour 
and dialect. Its lurid realism will surprise 
no one who has a first-hand acquaintance 
with the slums of Whitechapel and Bethnal 
Green — the happy hunting - grounds of 
‘‘ Jack the Ripper.” The ‘ Finest Story in 
the World’ is ingenious and interesting, 
but not wholly satisfactory. One feels that 
Mr. Kipling was quite capable of giving 
us the whole “story” himself without the 
somewhat clumsy expedient of a dubious 
metempsychosis; and to have it squeezed 
out drop by drop from a reluctant bank- 
clerk, and left imperfect at the end, is 
singularly tantalizing. 

It is impossible to notice all the other 
contents of this fascinating volume; but we 
must not forget ‘The Disturber of Traffic,’ 
a curious study of monomania, which re- 
called to our memory a weird story by 
Dickens of the signalman who saw visions 
from his lonely box at the mouth of a 
tunnel; nor ‘Judson and the Empire,’ in 
which Mr. Kipling breaks out in a new 
place, and annexes South Africa to the 
realms of his imagination, with a delicious 
disquisition on the Portuguese in his finest 
imperial manner. , 

We can point to only one failure in the 
whole collection, and that is ‘The Children 
of the Zodiac,’ with which it concludes. We 
read this piece with some care, as it appeared 
to be an experiment in an- unfamiliar genre, . 
but failed to discover either its meaning 
or its charm. The ‘“‘Crab”’ and the ‘“ Bull” 
and the ‘“‘Girl” were a weariness to us, 
and we laid down this brilliant book 
with a half sigh of regret ; for here was not 
Mr. Kipling at his best, but rather Miss 
Olive Schreiner at her worst. 








The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. ‘‘The Aldine Edition.” 
(Bell & Sons.) 

(First Notice.) . 

Tue publishers of the ‘‘ Aldine Poets” have 

rendered a service to literature in adding 

to that cheap and handy series a ‘Shelley’ 
which fully sustains Mr. Forman’s de- 
servedly high reputation as an editor. 

That of biographer he has still to gain, and 

it would have been pleasant to discover 

that a good beginning had been made in 
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the memoir by which the poems are intro- 
duced. If such things are too frequently 
dull ard perfunctory, they generally 
possess the compensating virtue of impar- 
tiality—a fortunate circumstance, seeing 
how much more widely they are read than 
the more elaborate biographies. Needless 
to say, Mr. Forman’s memoir is neither 
dull nor unduly meagre in its account of 
the ordinary events of Shelley’s life; what 
one regrets to observe is that in respect of 
some of the more extraordinary events, the 
particulars and bearings of which have 
been most controverted, the memoir is 
neither so full nor so free from all appear- 
ance of bias as might reasonably have been 


expected from one who is not only so, 


exceptionally well informed, but so judicial 
in mind and habit. That there has been 
throughout no lack of honest endeavour 
towards impartiality is abundantly clear— 
the effort, indeed, is sometimes almost 
painfully conspicuous; but, especially when 
the question of Shelley’s relations with 
Harriet arises, something for which pre- 
judice would doubtless be too hard a name 
interferes. 

That Mr. Forman should have shrunk 
from even mentioning the most distressing 
interpretation which has been put on 
certain of Shelley’s letters to Hogg (particu- 
larly on that dated July 4th, 1811) may be 
excusable, and would have seemed natural 
but for the apparent tolerance extended to 
the unwillingly cancelled passages of ‘ Laon 
and Cythna.’ The worst interpretation is 


probably incorrect, but as the only alter- 
native meaning extractable is that Shelley 
did his best to bring about an unlegalized 


union between his sister and Hogg, the 
letters certainly demanded serious notice. 
Less disagreeable matters of the first im- 
portance are either left unnoticed or treated 
inadequately. Shelley’s habit of easy fibbing 
and his liability to illusions and delusions 
are not mentioned at all; his sudden and 
passionate loves and hatreds are euphemis- 
tically alluded to as the results of a consti- 
tutional process of ‘‘idealization.” These 
tendencies deserved full notice in even the 
briefest memoir of Shelley, for they reduce 
‘the value of his testimony in disputable 
matters to a low point. Neither the 
interruption of friendly relations with 
Hogg, nor the mysterious circumstances 
surrounding it—which involve questions 
deeply affecting Shelley’s honour and 
veracity—receive any mention; nor do we 
hear anything of the poet’s youthful habit 
of “cursing his father and the king”; 
indeed, the only peccadillo conceded is the 
early unpublished (and evidently unpublish- 
able) poetical epistle ‘characterized by a 
certain adolescent wantonness,” and by 
‘ribald allusions to Mr. Timothy Shelley,” 
more pointed, apparently, than the merely 
ill-bred nicknames recorded by Hogg. The 
touch is helpful, but it is far from com- 
pensating for the many omitted. The 
omissions cannot be due to prescribed limi- 
tations of space, for pages are given over to 
pleas in justification of Shelley’s conduct, 
which, in what is necessarily a_ short 
memoir, are less relevant than facts. Mr. 
Forman thus sums up :— 

‘*Her [Mary Shelley’s] heart, which had 
beaten for eight years close to his, knew and 
acknowledged that, as Shelley the poet had 


‘able propositions. 


been the supreme lord of song in a prosaic 
world, as Shelley the propagandist had been 
through faith the lord of hope, so Shelley the 
man had been, to those who hung upon him or 
needed him, the lord of love.” 

It would be hard to say which of the 
clauses of this sentence is most open to contro- 
versy, but in dealing with the ‘‘ Memoir” 
it will be sufficient to consider the one we 
have italicized. The words must have been 
intended to convey Mr. Forman’s final 
judgment on Shelley’s treatment, not only 
of his second, but also of his first wife. 
It is not altogether in harmony with 
some of his remarks when treating of the 
separation in the body of the memoir. After 
two pages of kindly-contemptuous deprecia- 
tion of ‘‘ poor Harriet,” ending with the 
somewhat risky statement that she “‘ ignored 
the warning which Shelley gave her in 
accepting her proffered person, that to him 
the marriage state which he conferred on 
her as a free gift stood not in the light of a 
contract binding the parties to a life of 
misery,” Mr. Forman goes on :— 

‘* Had he devoted himself to a life of misery 
rather than leave his wife, he would not have 
done more than many men and women have 
done for the sake of their children, if for no 
other sake. But the coil was complicated by a 
conviction which he entertained that she was 
unfaithful to him; and in that conviction he let 
the breach widen. Harriet denied the charge; 
and no one has a right to assert it as more than 


’ ” 


a conviction of Shelley’s. 


(The italics are ours.) By this Mr. Forman 
seems to mean that Shelley did certainly 
entertain the ‘“conviction’’; that but for 
this he would probably not have cast off 
Harriet; and that the supposed ‘ convic- 
tion” not only explains, but justifies the 
course he pursued—three highly question- 
Mr. Forman clearly 
does not himself believe that Harriet had 
been unfaithful, but he assumes that Shelley 
so believed, and that he charged Harriet 
to her face. He does not state his grounds 
for these very serious assumptions. Readers 
of Prof. Dowden’s ‘Life’ know that not a 
shred of direct evidence has been found to 
show that Shelley, when he parted from his 
wife, entertained evena suspicion of his wife’s 
misconduct, and that the indirect evidence 
is of the slightest possible value. On the 
other hand, the evidence to the contrary is, 
although merely inferential, almost over- 
whelming. No evidence showing that 
Shelley ever informed Harriet of his sus- 
picion or conviction has been brought for- 
ward, and the sole ground for supposing 
that he may have entertained such is con- 
tained in a statement made long after the 
events by Miss Clairmont, thus quoted by 
‘Prof. Dowden (i. 424) :— 

‘* He [Shelley] succeeded in persuading her 
[i.e., persuading Mary Godwin to elope with 
him] by declaring that Harriet did not really 
care for him ; that she was in love with a Major 
Ryan ; and the child she would have was cer- 
tainly not his. This Mary told me herself, 
adding that this justified his having another 
attachment.” 

The fact that confidence cannot safely be 
placed in any statement made by Miss 
Clairmont has been established with abund- 
ance of illustration by Prof. Dowden (ii.541, 
&c.); but even if we accept this assertion of 
hers as true, we are no nearer proof that 
Shelley held the “conviction.’’ Shelley’s 











word, which in matters indifferent Was g 
little value, cannot be held to be of ay 

: e y 
value at all in a matter such as this, Jp” 
and this is by no means improbable—in hj, 
pleadings with Mary he made the stats, 
ments attributed to him, Miss Clairmont gy 
least did not believe them, and for many 
reasons they may safely be dismissed 4 
specimens of those lovers’ perjuries at which 
Jove wisely laughs. 

Shelley’s whole conduct at the time, and 
for two and a half years after, is quit, 
inconsistent with his having entertained g 
suspicion of his wife’s unfaithfulness, 4 
“‘conviction’”? seems to be of all thi 
incredible in the absence of evidence shoy. 
ing that any opportunity was given t 
Harriet of meeting the charge. yep 
Shelley would hardly have omitted 
obvious a precaution against mistake, or 
have begged such a woman as he is said 
by Miss Clairmont to have described 
his wife to be, to become the housemate 
of himself and his mistress. His conduct 
may not be justifiable under any conceiy. 
able code of honour, justice, or morality, 
but it is easily enough explainable. Shelley, 
on this as on far too many other occasions, 
showed himself as ‘the eternal child”: 
having found a new toy, his first impulse 
was to throw away the old one, and his 
second to get it back and keep both. 

Much additional light is thrown on the 
question of the separation by an important 
series of letters written by Harriet at the 
time to her and her husband’s Dublin friend, 
Catherine Nugent. Mr. Forman vouchsatfes 
no allusion to their existence, nor is thera 
any sign of his having used them in his 
‘“‘Memoir” ; and as they have never been 
published in this country, their contents 
must be unknown to the great majority of 
Mr. Forman’s readers and our own. The 
correspondence had been intermitted for 
some time, when it was resumed by Harriet 
on August 25th, 1814,—nearly a month 
after her husband’s elopement with Mary 
Godwin. The letter is reticent — owing 
probably to a lingering hope in the writer's 
mind that all was not yet over between 
Shelley and herself :— 

‘*Mr. Shelley is in France. You will be 
surprised to find I am not with him ; but times 
are altered, my dear friend, and tho’ I will not 
tell you what has passed, still do not think that 
you cloud my mind with your sorrows. Every 
age has its cares. [Miss Nugent was then 
middle-aged, and had taken the brevet rank of 
‘*Mrs.”] God knows, I have mine.” 

The next letter is dated November 20th, 
1814, two months after the return of 
Shelley and Mary to England, and gives 
Harriet’s account of the separation and its 
causes :— 

‘*My dear Mrs. Nugent,—Your fears are 
verified. Mr. Shelley has become profligate 
and sensual, owing entirely to Godwin's 
‘ Political Justice.’...... Mr. Shelley is living with 
Godwin’s two daughters—one by Mary Wolston- 
craft [sic], the other the daughter of his present 
wife, called Clairmont. I told you some time 
back Mr. S. was to give Godwin three thousand 
pounds, It was in effecting the accomplishment 
of this scheme that he was obliged to be at 
Godwin’s house, and Mary was determined to 
secure him. She is to blame. She heated his 
imagination by talking of her mother, and 
going to her grave with him every day, till at 
last she told him she was dying in love for him, 
accompanied with the most violent gestures and 
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expostulations. He thought of me 
vee antiings, and begged her to get the 
better of a passion as degrading to him as her- 
self, She then told him she would die—he had 
rejected her, and what appeared to her as the 
sublimest virtue was to him a crime. Why 
could we not all live together ?* T as his sister, 
She as his wife? He had the folly to believe 
this possible, and sent for me, then residing at 
Bath. You may suppose how I felt at the 
disclosure. I was laid up for a fortnight 
after. 1 could do nothing for myself. He 
begged me to live. The doctors gave me 
over. They said ’twas impossible. I saw his 
despair. The agony of my beloved sister ; and 
owing to the great strength of my constitution 
I lived ; and here I am, my dear friend, waiting 
to bring another infant into the world. Next 
month I shall be confined. He will not be near 
me. No, he cares not for me now. He never 
asks after me or sends me word how he is going 
on. Inshort, the man I once loved is dead.” 


Three weeks later Harriet wrote :— 


“T have been confined a fortnight on Wed- 
nesday. Ianthe hasa brother. He is an eight 
months’ child, and very like his unfortunate 
father, who is more depraved than ever. Oh, 
my dear friend, what a dreadful trial it is to 
bring children into the world so utterly helpless 
as he is, with no kind father’s care to heal the 
wounded frame...... 1 have seen his father: 
he came to see me as soon as he knew of the 
event ; but as to his tenderness for me, none 
remains. He said he was glad it was a boy, 
because he would make money cheaper. You 
see how that noble soul is debased.” 


In the letter which next follows, dated 
January 24th, 1815, and the last which has 
been preserved, Harriet presses Miss Nugent 
to come over and live with her. ‘“‘I am truly 
miserable,’’ she writes ; 

“T really see no termination to my sorrows. 
As to Mr. Shelley, I know nothing of him. 
He neither sends or comes to see me. I am 
still at my father’s, which is very wretched...... 
For myself happiness is fled. I live for others. 
At nineteen I could descend a willing victim to 
the tomb......Mr. Shelley has much to answer 
for. He has been the cause of great misery to 
me and mine. I shall never live with him 
in. ’Tis impossible. I have been so 
deceived, so cruelly treated, that I can never 
forget it. Oh no ; with all the affections warm, 
a heart devoted to him, and then to be so cruelly 
blighted......Is it wrong, do you think, to put 
an end to one’s sorrows? I often think of it— 
all is so gloomy and desolate. Shall I find 
repose in another world ?” 
Clearly Harriet’s estimate of her husband’s 
knightly qualities was lower than that 
= his latest biographer has been led to 
orm. 

These letters, though practically unknown 
to the public, are not new to the small 
cirele of Shelley, students. Prof. Dowden 
was entrusted with a MS. transcript, and 
traces of its having been used are dis- 
cernible in his ‘Life’; but though allowed 
to transfer facts to his story, he was 
hampered by lack of permission to copy any 
portion or to give any clue to the authority 
for the facts used. Mr. Forman laboured 
under no such disabilities, for the full text 
of the letters appeared in the New York 
Nation in June, 1889—the fact being 
announced at the time in the Atheneum 
(July 6th, 1889), and attention duly called 


* This seems to show that the happy thought did not, as 
hitherto has been believed, first occur to Shelley during the 
Progress of his flight with Mary. Even the phrase used in 
the letter from Troyes (Dowden’s ‘Life,’ i. 449) appears 
0 indicate that the proposition was not then made for 





to the high importance of the documents. 
Their publication provided the world with 
its first opportunity of hearing Harriet’s 
own version of the story of her married life 


inconsistent with facts otherwise ascertained, 
there seems to be little reason for doubting 
the substantial truthfulness of the whole. 

»~ In his sympathetic monograph, published 
in 1878, the late Mr. J. Addington Symonds 
expressed with accuracy the view then 
generally held as to “the most painful 
episode in Shelley’s life” by saying that 
judgment must be suspended until the long- 
promised vindicatory documents were made. 
public. Until the vindication appears, “ it 
is impossible,” he said, ‘that the poet 
should not bear the reproach of heartless- 
ness and inconstancy in this the gravest of 
all human relations.” The promises (made 
eighteen years before), he added, “ justify 
us in expecting that that vindication will be 
as startling as complete.” 

When, eight years later, the vindication 
was published in Prof. Dowden’s ‘ Life’ it 
proved to be startling enough, but it startled 
only by its incompleteness. Three under- 
takings had been given — it would be 
proved that the separation did not occur 
later than June 17th, 1814 (the date has 
much importance); that it was by mutual 
consent ; and’ that Shelley would be fully 
vindicated without any slur being cast on 
Harriet’s good name. None of these under- 
takings was made good. Prof. Dowden 
indicated July 14th as the earliest possible 
date; he said that the separation was not 
by mutual consent; the ‘‘ vindication” was 
based on an unproved allegation that, 
before the separation, Shelley believed 
Harriet to have been unfaithful. 

Anything Shelley may have been induced 
by interested parties to believe long after 
the separation could not have affected his 
conduct in forcing it on Harriet, but the 
slur on her good name was sought to be 
deepened by the production of a statement 
made by Godwin :— 

‘I know from unquestionable authority, 
wholly unconnected with Shelley (though I 
cannot with propriety be quoted for this), that 
she (Harvet) had proved herself unfaithful to 
her husband before their separation ” (Dowden’s 
‘ Life,’ i. 425). 

This confident statement had been placed at 
Shelley’s disposal for the purposes of his 
Chancery suit, and, apparently, had failed 
of proof when investigated by the lawyers. 
This is not brought out either by Prof. 
Dowden (who prints the data) or by Mr. 
Forman, but there would seem to be no 
escape from it. ‘I learn just now from 
Godwin,” wrote Shelley to Mary, January 
11th, 1817, 

‘that he has evidence that Harriet was un- 
faithful to me four months before I left England 
with you. If we can succeed in establishing 
this, owr connexion will receive an additional 
sanction, and [sic] plea be overborne. On the 
19th the Chancellor begins to sit, and it must 
be decided instantly from the nature of the 
case’ (Dowden’s ‘ Life,’ ii. 98). 

The filing of Shelley’s answer to the 
Westbrooks’ affidavits was delayed until the 
last possible day, the 18th; but the week’s 
investigation into the truth of Godwin’s 
statement had evidently yielded nothing 
presentable to the Court, for in his ‘“‘answer”’ 





were time: “I write to urge you to come to Switzer- 


and its desolation ; and as no part of it is | 


ment of Harriet. He simply declared (what 
| is now admitted to be untrue) that he “and 
| his said late wife agreed, in consequence of 
certain differences between them, to live 
separate and apart from each other.” This 
was followed by a “ Declaration” lodged 
with the Court at some later date, after 
receiving the benefit of 'Godwin’s criticism. 
Only the rough draft is extant, but Prof. 
Dowden accepts it as probably substantially 
representative of the final document as put 
in. Proof of Godwin’s slanderous report 
had evidently failed completely, for the 
“‘ Declaration’’ is free from all accusation 
of Harriet, unless an innuendo lurk in the 
phrase italicized :— 

‘“‘That at the commencement of my union 
with the present Mrs. Shelley, I was legally 
married to a woman of whom delicacy forbids me 
to say more than that we were disunited by 
incurable dissensions.” 

If, as is unfortunately probable, this was 
really an innuendo prompted by acceptance 
of a _ statement the ‘ unquestionable 
authority’ for which had failed to stand 
ordinary tests, it suggests that Shelley har- 
boured in his mind a feeling of rancour. So 
eager was he to obtain from the Chancellor 
the control of Harriet’s children that, even 


we might have been sure that no mere 
feeling of ‘‘ delicacy” would have prevented 
him from sacrificing the reputation of their 
mother, if a plausible case could have been 
made out against her. 

Even to his second wife Shelley proved 
no “lord of love.’ She was, not without 
grounds, jealous of Miss Clairmont, of 
Mrs. Williams, and, above all, of Emilia 
Viviani and of the poem her charms 
inspired. When these disturbing influences 
appeared Shelley, though older, was not 
less foolish than in 1814 ; but Mary was not 
only older than Harriet had been, she was 
stronger and wiser than Harriet would 
probably ever have become. 

It remains to offer a few remarks on 
Mr. Forman’s editorial work. 








Annals of my Life, 1847-1856. By Charles 
Wordsworth, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrews. Edited by W. Earl Hodgson. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue first instalment of his autobiography 

brought Dr. Wordsworth to the threshold of 

Trinity College, Glenalmond. It was: pro- 

mised that a second should complete the 

story, but the Bishop afterwards found it 
more convenient to treat the middle, or 

Glenalmond, portion separately. The thin 

volume now published is the result, its pre- 

paration having been finished only a few 
weeks before the author’s death, which took 
place last December, soon after his eighty- 
sixth birthday. It has been issued under 
the editorial care of Mr. W. Earl Hodgson, 
and the remaining volume, dealing with the 
forty years’ episcopate, will be prepared by 
the Bishop of Salisbury, mainly from the 
papers which his uncle has left in perfect 
order; but an appeal is here made, on his 
lordship’s behalf, for the loan of any letters 
of interest written by the late bishop, 

especially such as relate to the period 1856- 

1892. 

Nothing in the body of this second volume 





Shelley ventured upon nothing to the detri- 





is quite so entertaining as its preface, in 


in the absence of the letter of January 11th, ~ 
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which the author reviews the reviewers 
of his first. The critics’ divergencies of 
opinion caused him much naive surprise. 
One thought the style rivalled ‘‘ the graphic 
narrative of Hume and Gibbon” ; another 
regretted that ‘classical scholarship was 
not incompatible with heaviness in English 
composition, and a straggling, invertebrate 
patchwork of original letterpress and quota- 
tion”; a third thought the English verses 
“among the best of their kind’’; while a 
fourth said that ‘‘ perhaps Wordsworth’s 
nephew would have been wise to keep his 
efforts of this kind under the decorous veil 
of Latin.” Some critics found the Greek 
and Latin verses ‘‘ faultless,” and asked for 
more; others thought them good, but too 
plentiful; others, again, “evidently be- 
longing to the class of modern BapBapo., 
whom Archdeacon Denison describes so 
scornfully as ‘miserrimum pecus,’”’ would 
have had none at all. Although the much- 
counselled Bishop declares that, as regards 
his verses, he might have been excused had 
he preferred to act on the most favourable 
opinions, he has discreetly yielded but 
slightly to the voice of the tempter. 
Reviewers, he found, judged his remarks 
on Cardinal Newman to be severe or for- 
bearing, and those on the Oxford movement 
wrong-headed or valuable, according to the 
writers’ several ecclesiastical standpoints, 
and he thought it necessary to renew vigor- 
ously his protest against a certain phase of 
Newmanolatry which he considered incon- 
sistent with loyal churchmanship. 

But the censure which Bishop Words- 
worth seems to have felt most keenly was 
that applied to his so-called ‘“‘ egotism,” and 
he pleads, with obvious reason, that egotism 
is of the essence of autobiography. He 
failed, however, to see that what was com- 
panes of was not his true egotism at all, 

ut the amiable weakness which prompted 
the publication of a shoal of testimonials, 
the polite commonplaces of which were 
taken literally. No true egotist cares much 
for other men’s opinions of himself or his 
actions, whether favourable or unfavourable. 
He nourishes himself on both indifferently, 
because they testify equally to his import- 
ance; but he acknowledges no standard 
save his own, which is instinctive rather 
than reasoned. The good Bishop was 
egotistical, and his egotism was delightful, 
but when he condescended to print all these 
testimonials he showed himself to be very 
imperfectly an egotist. 

There are, again, a good many in the new 
volume, and as the period dealt with was 
for the author a highly controversial one, 
their presence is, perhaps, neither unnatural 
nor unnecessary. He had a free hand in 
the organization of Glenalmond College, 
and in every detail sought to make it as 
like Winchester as possible. It was an 
exotic, but it flourished fairly well, all 
things considered—the kind of national 
prejudice which saw surplices in the shirt- 
sleeves of the boys in the cricket field, and 
rank Popery in the (imaginary) banishment 
of womankind from a radius of ‘‘some 
miles.”” Then the boys were mostly Scotch, 
and wanting in “anything like the awe, 


even the ordinary respect, which, if not ' 


felt, is commonly shown by English boys 


towards their masters.” The Bishop acknow- | 


ledges that the English schoolboy now more 


nearly approaches the Scotch standard, but is 
thrilled by the recollection of a Glenalmond 
youth, who one day after class, but before 
the Warden had unrobed, ‘“ without any con- 
sciousness of rudeness or impropriety, asked 
me, ‘ Please, sir, can you tell me where I 
can find some good worms? I am going out 
fishing.’” ‘On the other hand,” continues 
the ex-Warden, ‘‘ what seems almost incon- 
sistent [how little he knew of the untutored 
savage !], a Scotch boy would often show a 
delicacy of feeling beyond what is common 
with boys in England,” for the scholars 
were wont to waylay the Warden and his 
masters as they marched into hall to 
dinner, and present bouquets, the source 
of which the reader is led to infer may have 
been the Warden’s private flower-beds ! He 
was bitterly disappointed by an edict of the 
bishops in school council ‘‘ forbidding all 
exposure of the person.” The young bar- 
barian would not stand this indignity, and 
consented to be stimulated only by the 
national ‘‘ tawse,”’ instead of the true Win- 
tonian and ‘‘Scriptural implement,’ as the 
rod is fondly called by this warden ¢” parti- 
bus. 

The school, which was opened in 1847, 
for six years had fulfilled its purpose as 
‘‘a training-ground for Christian gentle- 
men,” when it was discovered that financi- 
ally it had been allowed to drift into deep 
and dangerous waters. In 1853 it was 
found—by whon, is not stated—that there 
was a deficiency of 10,0007. In the previous 
year Dr. Wordsworth had been elected 
Bishop of St. Andrews, and as such had 
become ex officio a member of the school 
council as well as Warden, and he endea- 
vours to show that only in his new capacity 
had he become ‘ competent to examine and 
discuss our financial affairs.”” This may be, 
and doubtless is, perfectly true in a legal 
sense, but it is a little difficult to believe 
that morally the Warden could have been 
quite irresponsible. On Bishop Words- 
worth’s motion ‘the person mainly respon- 
sible for this unpleasant surprise ’’—the 
secretary—was dismissed, though without 
any imputation on his honesty. ‘‘He had 
shown himself a very bad man of business,” 
says the Bishop, adding (with a pun which, 
no doubt, was irresistible) that to this day 
the College is, owing to the maladminis- 
tration of the secretary, to some extent in 
the sad condition of Virgil’s wounded stag : 

heret lateri lethalis arundo. 


It was not long before the Bishop- Warden’s 
own turn came, for in 1854 he was asked 
to retire from his wardenship. He is fain 
to ascribe the movement which forced this 
step on him to Mr. Gladstone’s prompting, 
and in this the Bishop may or may not have 
been correct. When he proceeds to impute 
motives he is no more just than most men 
with a grievance, real or fancied. ‘I am 
afraid,” he writes, 


‘*it must be said that Mr. Gladstone was not 
sorry to find in these pecuniary difficulties an 
occasion for suggesting the removal of the 
Warden, who, however, was in no degree re- 
sponsible for them It was only natural, that, 
after the line which I had openly taken against 
his political sentiments, he should wish the head- 
ship of what might be not untruly called his 
own institution should be placed in other hands.” 


We should be sorry to say that the 
_making of such an imputation was “only 








a 
natural” to so truly good a man as Bis 
Wordsworth, who immediately pr 
to show that, apart altogether from the 
question of responsibility for the financial] 
troubles which nearly wrecked the Coll, 
there were sufficient reasons not merely fp 
his retirement, but for his voluntary ang 
unprompted resignation. He tells us that 
his “‘ health had shown signs of beginning 
to give way,” and that he “ was conscious 
that during the last year or two, from. the 
multiplicity of the calls on him, he had not 
been doing full justice to the College” 
‘More especially had this been the case,” 
he adds, ‘‘since I became Bishop.” Was 
it, then, wonderful that those who had, 
equally with the Warden, the prosperity of 
Glenalmond at heart should have deemed 
a change desirable? ‘There was a sub. 
stantial personal reason why Dr. Words. 
worth was unwilling to resign, and he 
frankly states it :— 

**On the other hand, with a young wife and 
a family already of six children, my resignation 
was a very serious matter. I had impoverished 
myself by what I had spent on the College, and 
the episcopal income did not then amount to 
2001. a year.” 


He had spent out of his own pocket 
8,500/. on the college chapel, and a worthy 
attempt to compensate in some measure this 
liberality was made by the Council, which 
voted the retiring Warden a pension of 
200/., and further resolved that any sons 
he might wish to send to the College should 
be educated gratuitously. A little later on 
a ‘“‘ Wordsworth Testimonial’’ was set on 
foot, to which about 2,400/. was subscribed, 
nearly 1,000/. of which was assigned to the 
Bishop personally, and the remainder to the 
endowment of the see. With the generosity 
which was one of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
strongest characteristics, he did not com- 
plain when the necessities of the College 
soon reduced the pension by half, and 
voluntarily resigned it altogether when 
elected to a Winchester Fellowship in 1871. 

It was on the death of the aged Bishop 
Torry, in 1852, that Dr. Wordsworth became 
Bishop of St. Andrews. The office is 
elective, the electors being the Presbyters 
of the diocese, and there was a contest. 
Dr. Wordsworth turned the scale by voting 
for himself, a privilege denied to his 
opponent, who was already bishop o 
another diocese. Legally he was fully 
justified, but ‘the act was not, I confess, 
agreeable to me,” he writes, and he sug- 
gested a second election. This, owing to 
some informality in the record of the first, 
was rendered possible. His former opponent 
having declined a fresh contest, another 
candidate was set up, but by means of his 
own vote Dr. Wordsworth was agail 
elected. The opposing party appealed to 
the Electoral College, but were defeated, 
and the consecration took place at Aber 
deen in January, 1853 (not “1852” a 
misprinted in the ‘ Annals’). An episcopate 
begun under these unhappy conditions 
promised something other than peace am 
good will, and the promise was nt 
altogether unfulfilled. But as this last long 
stage in Dr. Wordsworth’s pilgrimage has 
yet to be described from his own point of 
view, its consideration may be postponed 
until the ‘Annals’ shall have been com 
pleted. 
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—— . . 
To many readers the most interesting 


rtion of this volume will be the chapters 
Tevoted to the author’s relations with Mr. 
Gladstone in connexion with the Oxford 
University elections of 1847 and 1852. In 
these Dr. Wordsworth’s muse is inspired by 
national rather than local politics, though it 
must be allowed that personality enters 
somewhat largely into the debate. It must 
be remembered that the lesser man had 
been the college tutor of the greater, that 
the two had continued to be friendly and 
sympathetic, and that it was at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s urgent solicitation that Dr. Words- 
worth had gone to Glenalmond. He had 
hardly arrived there when a general elec- 
tion came on. His patron was standing for 
their old university, and the Warden was 
asked to join the committee for promoting 
the candidature. This, however, he hesi- 
tated to do, believing that Mr. Gladstone’s 
support of the additional grant to Maynooth, 
taken in connexion with some conversations 
at Winchester, seemed to ‘involve prin- 
ciples which sooner or later must lead him 

Mr. Gladstone] to advocate the disestab- 

ishment of the Irish Church.” Etiquette 
forbade that university candidates should 
be asked for pledges, but Mr. Gladstone’s 
most zealous supporters pledged themselves 
for him. This did not allay Dr. Words- 
worth’s misgivings, however, and they even 
survived a direct correspondence with the 
candidate himself. The consequence was 
that, though Mr. Gladstone was elected, it 
was without the aid of his old tutor’s vote 
and influence. The history of the Oxford 
University contest of 1847 and _ the 
influences which returned Mr. Gladstone 
= a curious problem, for by Mr. 

ladstone’s subsequent autobiographical 
writings it would seem that Dr. Words- 
worth had judged more correctly than the 
committee the true inwardness of the candi- 
date’s views of the logical consequences of 
his vote for the Maynooth grant in 1845. 
This is not brought out in the ‘ Annals,’ and 
it need not be discussed here, the more 
especially as the documents now supplied 
are incomplete. In his prefatory note Mr. 
Hodgson writes :— 

“The ges embodying correspondence 
with Mr. Gladstone are the only parts in which 
the work differs materially from the MS. as it 
left Bishop Wordsworth’s hands. The Bishop 
once mentioned to me that Mr. Gladstone was 
willing that the letters referred to, in which he 
indicated the nature of the considerations con- 
straining him to change his policy as regards 
the relationships of Church and State, should 
be published word for word. Now, however, 
Mr. Gladstone feels that they should be re- 
served for his own ‘ Life’; and here, therefore, 
they are in oblique narration.” 

The problem must, therefore, remain 
unsolved yet a while ; but whatever records 
may leap to light, they will be misread if 
it be forgotten that Mr. Gladstone was 
carried into Parliament in 1847 by the 
enthusiasm of a body of supporters of all 
ages and standings, who were fascinated by 
the commanding personality of their candi- 
date, and who, for the most part, did not 
100 curiously inquire into his votes or what 
they might portend. The general feeling 
was well expressed in George Moberly’s 
letter to Dr. Wordsworth. The head master 
of Winchester was a sound High Church- 
man, and a Liberal in politics; he dis- 


approved of his candidate’s votes on the 
‘* godless colleges”? and on Maynooth ; but 
he strongly urged his correspondent to set 
aside all misgivings and vote for Mr. Glad- 
stone, on the ground that he represented 
‘“‘all that is living, deep, earnest, and true 
in Oxford.” 








People’s Banks. By Henry W. Wolff. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Ir is interesting to observe how the books 
of the day reflect the condition of affairs 
through which the country is passing. Thus 
the depression in business, long felt, but 
now acute, promotes the production of books 
recommending methods of palliation and 
assistance. People begin to be aware that 
the long neglected depression in agricultural 
matters has commenced, like a disease which 
slowly saps the strength, to attack other 
branches of industry, and as a natural result 
they look about for means by which the 
distress which they now see is imminent 
may be alleviated, as it seems impossible to 
avert it. Hence the “ Record of Social and 
Economic Success”—the sub-title of the 
work on People’s Banks which Mr. Wolff 
has written — comes in appropriately to 
encourage the persons who seek to bring 
assistance to those—and they are many— 
who suffer from the pressure of the present 
times. The question which Mr. Wolff 
desires to solve is this: Why should not 
credit St ae to receive 
the deposits of those who, though poor, 
have something they can save, and to make 
advances to those who, though likewise 
poor, are deserving of credit—be formed in 
this country, as they have been formed else- 
where? The advantage such “‘ banks” may 
be to the community is undeniable. In 
Germany, in Italy, in countries as different 
from each other as Switzerland and Japan, 
popular institutions of this kind have 
flourished. Nearly five-and-twenty years ago 
Sir Robert Morier, now the Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, one of our keenest and 
ablest public servants, supported the idea in 
‘an excellent paper contributed to our first 
Co-operative Congress ””—that of 1869. Mr. 
Wolff records this incident, and the efforts 
which have been made to propagate the 
plan since. ‘Third - class traffic,” as he 
reminds us, is in the aggregate the safest, 
the most remunerative, the most constant. 
The wider the ground covered, the more 
varied the occupations of those concerned, 
the more extended among the masses the 
business is, the greater also is the probability 
that such a business will work smoothly and 
prosper, provided the right principles of 
conduct are observed. 

The ‘‘popular” banks. which have been 
established on the Continent are divided into 
two great groups—those following the lines 
laid down by Schulze-Delitzsch, and those 
which are arranged on the plan thought 
out by Raiffeisen. Each plan has merits of 
its own, which Mr. Wolff describes. The 
poverty of the people in the district which 
he administered as a judge moved Schulze- 
Delitzsch to establish a provident fund, out 
of which his credit associations grew. 
Opposed by Bismarck, thwarted by Govern- 
ment, he ‘‘stumped”’ the country like an 
economic missionary, making clear to 





audience after audience the principles of his 


system, the benefits of its application, the 
advantage it would bring to individuals and 
the community. Mr. Wolff was in Germany 
at the time, and he describes (p. 42) Schulze 
and the ‘wonderful effect of his propa- 
ganda’’ with the vigour of an eye-witness. 
Unlimited liability is the keystone of the 
system; every member has to take one 
share, more than one not being allowed, to 
prevent any individual from obtaining an 
over preponderating influence. Any form 
of security, personal or of property deposited, 
is admissible for the loans made. These 
must be for short terms, the proper business 
principle being maintained “‘ that a banker 
cannot lend out money for a longer time 
than that for which he has himself received 
it.” A high rate of interest is charged. 
The dividends realized by the associations 
are often large. The prosperity of the 
Schulze - Delitzsch institutions has been 
great in many instances, but the risks are 
great also. Between 1875 and 1886 no 
fewer than 36 Schulze-Delitzsch associations 
were declared bankrupt, and 174 more went 
into liquidation (p. 60); and there have been 
more since. In 1892 other losses occurred. 
This has been partly owing to disregard 
of the rules which Schulze-Delitzsch made, 
partly to carelessness in management. 
While the Schulze-Delitzsch banks have in 
their time done excellent service, they seem 
now to be somewhat losing ground. 
Curiously different in organization are 
the Raiffeisen ‘‘Loan Banks.” Both 
classes of association seek to promote thrift. 
Both adopt unlimited liability. Here their 
similarity ends. Schulze-Delitzsch put the 
lender first, Raiffeisen the borrower. Schulze 
aimed at “ business,” Raiffeisen at ‘ social 
benefit.” Raiffeisen was moved by the 
‘usury ” practised in his district, both by 
Jews and native money-lenders. He 
established a ‘‘ Loan Bank” on a co-opera- 
tive principle ; not a penny was contributed 
in share capital, but a reserve was slowly 
accumulated. The expenses are reduced to 
a minimum. The persons charged with the 
general administration are not paid. Of 
paid officers, only one exists, a cashier, at 
a small salary. The loans are for long 
periods, to suit the necessities of the poor 
agriculturist population, but payment of 
both principal and interest on the day when 
due is most strictly enforced. ‘‘ Character” 
in the borrower is what is considered. The 
banks prefer to work in small districts, 
where every one’s character and habits 
are known. Deposits are taken at fair but 
comparatively low rates of interest; the 
advances are made on corresponding terms. 
Steadily, though slowly, the Loan Banks 
prosper. Their boast is that neither 
member nor creditor has ever lost a penny 
by them. Co-operation in various ways is 
encouraged. Thus a co-operative insurance 
system has been established. Habits of 
thrift are formed. Prosperity accompanies 
and follows the establishment of the 
Raiffeisen institutions. This is Mr. Wolff’s 
description. The success appears due to 
the excellence of the administration. Where 
earnest philanthropists working on sound 
business principles are to be found—men 
who will give their time steadily, without 
reward, year by year for the benefit of their 





neighbours and fellow parishioners—great 
results may be obtained. 
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Mr. Wolff sums up in favour of the 
Raiffeisen system. He goes over the long 
roll of similar institutions established else- 
where. It is remarkable that in France 
their success has been less than elsewhere 
on the Continent. The competition of the 
Government Savings Banks is suggested as 
the cause. Is it this which has prevented 
such institutions from taking root in 
England? It is certainly strange that no 
serious effort has been made to found them 
in this country. The present seems a 
suitable time. Trade depression, agricul- 
tural depression, are, as we mentioned at 
the outset, causing people to look about for 
remedies for the troubles which pinch 
them. Building societies are tosome extent 
in disrepute. The claims of such provident 
institutions as Mr. Wolff advocates have a 
good chance of being heard now. Thesub- 
ject is eminently one for a society like that 
for ‘‘Charity Organization” to take up. 
We may confidently refer those who desire 
information on the point to the book with 
which Mr. Wolff has provided us. It will 
be a most useful thing if it is widely read 
and the lessons which it contains are put 
into practice. There is a wide field for such 
organizations to fill if only the right people 
to work them can be found. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Balmoral. By Alexander Allardyce. 3 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
In spite of the early Victorian blue which 
adorns the outside of this book, this is not 


an account of our Queen’s life in her High- 
land home, but a tale of the rebellion of 


1715. A good many of the incidents take 
place at or near Balmoral Castle; the 
heroine is Bess Farquharson, heiress to 
the laird of Balmoral; and a man gifted 
with second sight has a most foolish and 
inappropriate vision of Queen Victoria 
ruling the empire from Balmoral: hence 
the title. The hero is a young English 
Jacobite sent from London to watch Mar 
and give advice about the despatch of 
English gold. Luckily for him he does not 
see much of the action, as he is kept philan- 
dering with Miss Farquharson at Balmoral 
or meeting with hairbreadth escapes from 
the hands of infuriated gillies. Some of 
the incidents are not lacking in excitement, 
especially the dramatic flight to Dunottar 
lit up by the lurid glare of the burning 
heath. The characters, though all rather 
obvious types, are brightly and amusingly 
drawn, and in the representation of them 
all, including the hero, who tells the story, 
the author shows a considerable amount of 
quiet humour. Especially good are the 
hero’s father, a country clergyman of whom 
there is only too little, and Prof. Meston, 
the jovial and learned Scotch toper; and 
the glimpses afforded of Lord Mar give a 
very good idea of his character. The fol- 
lowing scrap of dialogue must be quoted as 
a gem among examples of Presbyterian 
complacency and humour :— 

“** Ve 'll tell me next that St. Paul himself 
would have subscribed the Covenant’ [says 
Meston the Episcopalian]. 

*** Undoubtedly he wad, honest man, gin he 
had been spared,’ replied the divine, placidly 
sipping his brandy-punch.” 

The imitation of the style of the period is 





fairly well kept up, but the Scotch occa- 
sionally relapses into English of very modern 
sound. It is an honest, straightforward 
book of adventure, well worth reading. 


A Girl’s Past. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
3 vols. (White & Co.) 

Aurke on the negative and positive sides, 
Mrs. Martin’s new story is distinguished 
by certain excellent qualities which raise it 
above the level of the average conventional 
novel of society. To begin with, it is marked 
by a wholesome freedom from sensational- 
ism, while the author leans only once on 
“the long arm of coincidence,” and that 
in circumstances which involve no strain 
on the credulity of the reader. Again, a 
judicious reticence is observed in handling 
the secret on which the story hinges. Mrs. 
Martin appreciates the value of suspense, 
and the disclosure of the mystery is not 
discounted by any of those premature hints 
of which most women writers are so fond. 
For the rest, the characters are, with hardly 
an exception, very clearly and naturally 
drawn, and produce the intended effect. 
The ramshackle, rolling-stone parson, his 
patient, uncomplaining wife, and their 
three daughters, are all excellent pieces of 
portraiture. The love interest, too, is 
treated with skill and sympathy, and the 
conduct of the hero fully comes up to the 
description given of him by one of the per- 
sonages of the story as the straightest man 
he ever knew. He is not a prig, happily, 
but simply an honourable and unselfish 
English gentleman. The heroine, again, 
is a thoroughly sympathetic personage, and 
though lovers of unhappy endings may be 
disappointed at the dénoiment, Mrs. Martin’s 
tardy tribute to poetic justice will commend 
itself to most readers in the light of a most 
appropriate conclusion to a well-written and 
well-thought-out story. 


Mrs. Falchion. By Gilbert Parker. 2 vols. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
In Mr. Parker’s new book the main idea 
of Mrs. Falchion’s character as of the cold, 
impassive woman, ambitious of admiration 
yet giving none, and undeterred even by 
her solitary passion from carrying out her 
schemes of vengeance on its object, is well 
conceived and interesting; and judged as a 
whole this story is a splendid study of cha- 
racter, illumined by subtle touches of ob- 
servation which reveal a no common grasp 
of human nature. As instances of these 
telling side-lights into Mrs. Falchion’s 
nature may be mentioned her touch of 
jealousy of Belle Treherne in spite of her 
absolute unconcern for Belle’s lover, Dr. 
Marmion, and the almost instinctive and 
absolutely reckless physical bravery which 
she displays on several occasions. In a 
word, Mrs. Falchion lives, and is no mere 
conglomeration of qualities huddled into a 
fictitious unity ; and the same may be said 
of the other chief characters. For all this, 
and it is much, Mr. Parker deserves sincere 
gratitude. Nevertheless, or rather on this 
account, it is difficult to repress a feeling 
of disappointment with the book, which may 
appear somewhat ungracious; but the fact 
is that it is in some respects so good that 
it is a pity that it is not better. For one 
thing, the story does not make a satisfactory 





—<—<— 
whole; it seems almost to come to a 4, 
stop in the middle of the first volume with 
the apparent death of the husband, and i; 
is some little time before one can realizg 
that the story is subsequently to hinge 
Galt Roscoe, who has not appeared befor 
Again, the husband’s return at the en 
followed by Mrs. Falchion’s reconciliation, 
to him, besides being terribly commonplarg 
is a mistake dramatically, as he has by that 
time quite passed out of the story. Then 
is another point which may be less dye} 
on, but it, too, seems a structural error 
the importation of a real motive fo 
vengeance on Galt Roscoe as some justific. 
tion for Mrs. Falchion. The whole busine 
is left rather obscure, and it confuses th 
issues, which would be more effective jj 
Mrs. Falchion had no cause for persecuti 
Roscoe except “‘spretee injuria forme,” 
For the rest, the conversations in the book 
are well written and clever, though there is 
occasionally a tendency to make them tw 
long and discursive. One error of 
may be pointed out which would not have 
been expected from a writer of Mr. Parker 
power. He has the habit of constantly in. 
terposing remarks like “‘ But if I had knom 
the events which were to occur within the 
next month......” Such statements are an 
unworthy device for attracting attention, 
and, indeed, are not required, thanks to the 
interest of Mr. Parker’s narrative. Ih 
spite of all faults, this book is one of 
remarkable power and still more remark. 
able promise, for its shortcomings are more 
accidental than essential. 


The Private Life, $c. By Henry James, 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Mr. Henry James, when indulging to the 
full the refinements of his subtle imagin- 
tion, has not infrequently the uncomfortable 
faculty of conveying to his readers little 
more than a sense of their own folly; for 
they know that Mr. Henry James is no 
only a most patient and et observer 
of human nature, but that above all things 
he is clever; so that it is only natural that if 
they fail to see the point of any of his stories, 
they should attribute it rather to their ow 
dulness than to a defect in the brilliant 
author. This undignified feeling of dense- 
ness is prompted by a perusal of several of 
the stories in this volume. One feels in- 
clined after reading ‘The Private Life,’ or 
‘Owen Wingrave,’ or ‘ The Visits,’ to imitate 
the invariable yet none the less aggravating 
habit of children in the nursery of inquiring, 
‘Well, and what happened then?” o 
“Why did he do it?” questions which have 
no point or are conclusively answered in 4 
satisfactory story. The fact is that Mr. 
James forgets that his readers are not all s 
clever as he is; he should occasionally sact- 
fice some of his cleverness and condescend 
to make his meaning more plain. In ‘The 
Visits,’ for example, the narrator plays th 
part of confidant to a young girl who, after 
first making advances to a young maz, It 
buffs him with scorn, and then dies of shame 
for her conduct—at least that is the m- 
pression derived from the exceedingly vagw 
and incoherent form in which the confidence 
is made. But the narrator states at the end 
that he has scrupulously respected his vow 
of secrecy as far as regards the parents, and 
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one feels almost inclined to suspect that he 
has had the same scrupulousness with the 
reader; anyhow, if the reader is told all that 
happened, it is rather difficult to understand 
what all the pother was about. There is 
the same oppressive feeling of a perverse 
smartness in ‘The Private Life.’ The 
almost supernatural events, which are evi- 
dently meant as an apologue to symbolize 
the double lives some of us lead, are in- 
genious without being convincing—they are 
too artful to harmonize with their eminently 
realistic surroundings; and one almost in- 
evitably compares Mr. James’s method with 
Hawthorne’s suggestive way of hinting at 
the supernatural, so that the effect is the 
same whether one believes in it or not. 
‘Lord Beaupré’ is a much more intelligible 
story, and the idea of a man and a girl 
pretending to be engaged in order to give 
the man an escape from designing mothers 
has some elements of humour; but even 
here the joke is a little far-fetched, and it 
occurs to one that Lord Beaupré would have 
met with very much sharper treatment from 
most English brothers for such behaviour 
to their sister. But it is rarely that Mr. 
James publishes a- collection of stories 
which does not contain some productive of 
unalloyed satisfaction. And this book is 
not an exception. ‘The Wheel of Time’ 
and ‘Collaboration’ are delightful tales, 
showing the author at his very best. ‘The 
Wheel of Time’ is a pathetic little story 
about the retribution that falls upon a man 
who has aroused love in the heart of a plain 
girl and then deserted her. His retribution 
is twofold, for he comes back after many 
years to find her beautiful and married, 
while his own daughter meets with the 
same fate at the hands of herson. It isa 
truly delightful story, told naturally, with- 
out a trace of strain or affectation. ‘Col- 
laboration,’ though perhaps not quite on a 
level with this, is also excellent. It is a 
story of the struggle between the love of 
art and of country. The idea of it would 
seem almost impossible to an Englishman, 
but to those who have some knowledge of 
the French it is very true. The struggle 
arises when a young French poet, engaged 
toa French girl, whose mother is of noble 
birth and patriotic to the core, insists on 
working along with a German musician; then 
he has to decide if he will give up his art, 
or his patriotism, his love, and all hope of a 
competence. His art triumphs. The studio 
talk in this story, as indeed the conversa- 
tion throughout the book, has all the terse- 
ness and ‘‘actuality”” which are always 
associated with Mr. James’s representation 
of modern men and women’s conversation. 


From whose Bourne, Sc. By Robert Barr 
(Luke Sharp). (Chatto & Windus.) 
Spooks are in the air, and Mr. Barr has 
turned them to good account in the first of 
the three stories in this v.lume. It relates 
ow a man’s spirit presides at his own 
death and at the lamentations which it 
occasions, and how he subsequently wit- 
hesses the gradual elucidation of the mystery 
connected with his poisoning. The story 
also illustrates the difficulties and misunder- 
standings which arise when a spirit tries 
to influence the living by suggestion or 


well carried out, the characters are amusing, 
and the mystery of the poisoning is kept up 
till the end. There is also a suggestive air 
of —l about the spirits that appear, 
and an indication that a life beyond the 
grave is merely a larger realization of this 
life, which make the story something more 
than a merely pleasant fantasy. The 
other two stories deal with the inevitable 
American girl. ‘One Day’s Courtship’ is 
a fairly amusing account of.an enforced 
téte-d-téte, but there is rather too much 
preliminary detail which has little to do 
with the story; and though the heroine ends 
by a satisfactory surrender to her lover’s 
persistence, she begins by being too 
outrageously rude even for an heiress of 
untold dollars. The last story is delightful. 
The American girl flirts admirably, and has 
a true sense of poetic justice, and every one 
will sympathize with the eventual discom- 
fiture of the arrogant novelist, spoilt by a 
remature popularity, and the triumph of 
_ na carats and talented confrére 

uel. 


The Girl in White, and other Stories. By 
Andrew Deir. (Stock.) 


Mr. Derr is undoubtedly an accomplished 
story-teller, for though the matter of the 
tales in this little volume is of unequal 
merit, the manner is good throughout. The 
writer has a happy knack of putting his 
reader in possession of the important points 
at once, without indulging in unnecessary 
details, and of selecting just the right 
scenes, and no more, to elucidate his 
meaning. He thus manages by a sketch to 
convey an almost stronger impression than 
would be possible by a filled-up canvas. 
Two of the stories have the additional merit 
of a happy subject: ‘The Girl in White’ is 
a charming story of a misunderstanding 
solved by love, and ‘ Stranger than Fiction’ 
contains a most ingenious example of an 
exchange of personality between two lovers. 
The other stories are very readable, but they 
labour under the disadvantage either of a 
commonplace subject or a triviality of 
motive. 


The Shadow of Desire. By Irene Osgood. 
(New York, the Cleveland Publishing 
Company.) 

In spite of a good deal that is very absurd 

and much that is irrelevant, this book is 

redeemed from being commonplace by the 
character of the heroine. Ruth Bronson is 
not exactly the sort of heroine to be pre- 
sented to the ‘“‘ young person,” but she is 
none the less real and worth describing. 

She is an example of what the French 

describe as “‘la femme a tempérament ”— 

a woman of excellent principles, who is 

brought into trouble by the undue strength 

of her physical passions. This character- 
istic, without being offensively insisted on, 
is very subtly brought out in the story 
by constant touches, and especially by 
the part played by the villain in her for- 
tunes. Very effective, too, is the gra- 
dual way in which her frivolous nature 
is weaned to noble aspirations by the un- 
obtrusive devotion and magnanimity of her 
husband. But the author must really learn 


tirades as that against Paris, nor to talk of 
“‘sad- looking, dark men, with the soft 
manners of a luxurious panther,’”’ and of 
many things which she does not understand. 








FRENCH BIOGRAPHY. 

M. A. Barvovux’s La Jeunesse de La Fayette 
and Les derniéres Années de La Fayette (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy) deal with a man whom for some 
years history has been for the most part content 
to treat with half-contemptuous indulgence 
and indifference. That La Fayette was not in 
the least fitted for the part which he had to 
play between 1789 and 1792 (the first volume 
closes at the latter date) is certain ; that his in- 
tentions were always excellent is certain like- 
wise. But the combination is a little painful, 
and even, as has been said, a little contemptible. 
In his still earlier connexion with the American 
revolt against England he is, even to very 
patriotic Englishmen, much more sympathetic. 
Here, if he did not display genius, he at least 
displayed conduct, talent, and a remarkable 
enthusiasm; while the way in which he 
managed to get on with companions and superiors 
of breeding and manners for the most part 
wholly different from his own is a signal testi- 
mony to his possession of good sense and good 
feeling, and all the more noteworthy because of 
his extreme youth at the time. The English 
generals were wont to call him ‘‘ The Boy”—an 
appellation strictly justified, but imposing on 
themselves an obligation to play the man which 
unluckily they did not discharge. M. Bardoux, 
who is a practised hand at this sort of historical 
biography, has made a pleasant enough sketch 
of La Fayette’s exploits, of the affection which 
existed between him and his girl-wife, and so 
forth. It is, perhaps, a little wanting in what 
we may call historical punctuation—the sharp 
separation and throwing up of the different 
stages of the hero’scareer. But the narrative is 
agreeable, the selection of documents judicious, 
and the occasional reflections on general politics 
impartial and sensible. Although the story 
of La Fayette’s Prussian and Austrian durance 
has been more than once told, it bears telling 
again, and supplies the most readable part 
of M. Bardoux’s second volume. It is true 
that Madame de La Fayette, who voluntarily 
subjected herself to an exceedingly irksome 
incarceration, contributes more of the heroic 
element even to this part of the story than her 
husband does; but he himself bore his not 
exactly cruel, but very tedious and uncomfort- 
able detention well enough. Of his after life, 
which was long, M. Bardoux evidently feels 
that it was but a dull postscript to a stirring 
tale. Nothing can well be a more decisive or 
a@ more damning testimony to La Fayette’s 
political nullity than the rapidity with which 
the jealous dislike of the First Consul to his 
return passed intoa contemptuous tolerance and 
neglect. Although he conspired a little under 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., he was in the 
same way left alone; and when in his extreme 
old age he was put forward by the Orleanists, 
they simply made use of his name and its asso- 
ciations, without intending to give him, and 
without fearing that he would be able to secure, 
any real power. His visit to America some years 
earlier was, in fact, a much more genuine ‘‘ sun- 
set gleam,” and we suspect that his biographer 
would have liked to finish with it had it been 
possible. The volume, however, with its com- 
panion, makes a useful and a very well-executed 
record. 

M. Juss Simon has done few things better 
than the obituary notices of which he has 
already collected two volumes, one dealing with 
the three historical M’s—Mignet, Michelet, 
and Martin ; the other with a leash of literary 
statesmen—Thiers, Guizot, and Rémusat. He 
did well, therefore, to make a third collection, 
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Portraits (Paris, Calmann Lévy) neither fall 
into line so readily nor can claim equal indi- 
vidual importance. They are four in number 
—M. Caro, M. Louis Reybaud, M. Michel 
Chevalier, and M. Fustel de Coulanges: a 
philosophical critic; a miscellaneous writer who, 
not being obliged to write for bread, produced 
about a hundred volumes for his own pleasure, 
and for that of the world one—but that one was 
‘ Jérdme Paturot’; an economist of influence in 
his time ; and an historian who was certainly 
learned, and who was by many thought 
original. M. Simon, whose interests are wide, 
has no doubt some points of contact with 
each of these — with Caro as an anti-mate- 
rialist, with Reybaud as a Liberal of yes- 
terday and a satirist of political nullity and 
political extravagance, with Chevalier as an 
economist, with Fustel de Coulanges as a 
patriotic Frenchman. And he writes about 
them all in his own delightful style, full as 
always of the sense of measure, of proportion, 
of form. In Caro, too, he seems to have felt a 
considerable personal interest. It would take 
less than this combination to make the book 
attractive, though perhaps it may be admitted 
that in importance it is not quite the equal of 
its forerunners because of the inferiority of the 
subjects. Yet this very inferiority gives it a 
certain locus standi. ‘Jérdéme Paturot’ will 
certainly be read, and ‘La Cité antique’ may 
possibly be referred to, by posterity ; but that 
much-tried personage will not know much else 
about their authors, while it is to be feared that 
without some such buoying as M. Simon’s he 
would be likely to let Caro and Chevalier sink 
altogether. The biographer has, therefore, done 
a work of usefulness and charity at once. 

THe remarkable excellence of ‘‘ Arvéde 
Barine’s ” monograph on Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre in the ‘‘Grands Ecrivains” series was 
some, but not a complete warranty of success 


in dealing with the much more difficult subject 


of Alfred de Musset (Hachette & Co.). The 
success, however, is hardly less, while the 
interest of the matter is greater. Dealing with 
such a subject in such a space, the author had 
no other option than to decide at once between 
a rigidly impersonal and critical treatment of 
the published matter, and a communication of 
the large and not in all cases jealously guarded 
stores of unpublished documents which are 
known to exist. Either decision would have 
been warranted. Just now the strictly literary 
fame of Musset is again undergoing in his own 
country a wave of depreciation nearly as strong 
and quite as unjust as that which it met at its 
first appearance ; and the soul of a critic might 
well burn within him to meet and shock and turn 
this. But ‘‘ Arvéde Barine,” though assuredly no 
feeble critic (the preliminary remarks on these 
very waves of depreciation are nearly as good 
as they can be), is perhaps a biographer first ; 
and it was certainly tempting to have such 
stores of anecdota (with leave hardly spoilt by 
the occasional condition of merely paraphrasing 
and not quoting) as seem to have been at the 
writer’s disposal in this instance. The result 
is that this book gives the fullest and certainly 
the fairest account of the George Sand liaison 
which has yet appeared, together with a great 
deal of other matter correcting the well-inten- 
tioned, but partial and undoubtedly to some 
extent garbled accounts of M. Paul de Musset, 
and the still more untrustworthy, but much 
more interesting dramatization of the ‘Con- 
fession’ and ‘Elle et Lui.’ We are, indeed, 
not quite sure that ‘‘ Arvéde Barine” does not 
assign a rather disproportionate space to this 
episode, which after all was only episodic. But 
it isso famous and so interesting that no doubt 
vhere is an excuse. At the same time the oppor- 
tunity was propitious for a discussion more of 
Musset the poet, and less of Musset the man—or 
rather the boy, for ‘‘ Arvéde Barine,” while dis- 
sembling nothing, passes lightly over his later 
manhood. Such a discussion, while doing more 





justice to Sainte-Beuve than is done here, would 
ave grappled with the reasons which. made 
him, which made Baudelaire, and which make 
all the present generation, of which Baudelaire 
is the real leader, unjust to the author of the 
‘ Nuits’ in a degree which, from Sainte-Beuve 
and Baudelaire, if not from the others, is at 
first sight so surprising as to be almost unin- 
telligible. ‘*Arvéde Barine,” while avowing 
uncompromising Mussetism, seems to be more 
fervently and personally interested in the plays 
than in the poems; and we should ourselves 
enter a caveat (despite or because of Musset’s 
own declarations in the matter) against the 
taking of the ‘ Ballade & la Lune’ as wholly or 
even mainly a burlesque. ‘‘ Many a true word 
is afterwards represented by the speaker as a 
jest,” is almost as universal a verity as the more 
current proverb. With a note in passing that 
‘* Arvéde Barine” has apparently confounded 
the present Professor of Poetry at Oxford with 
his father Sir Francis Palgrave, we may close a 
brief notice of a most noteworthy book, the 
defects (for they are hardly faults) of which 
only exhibit the drawbacks of short handlings 
of long subjects. Nor ought we, perhaps, to 
omit adding that until the family scruples of 
which our author speaks are removed, and it is 
possible to peruse the documents in full, a final 
handling of the subject, biographical as well as 
critical, is not really possible. A critical hand- 
ling which should boldly dismiss all merely 
personal matter, except in so far as it affects the 
work (for the calculation of which we probably 
do know enough), is possible ; and we cannot 
resist a lingering regret that ‘‘ Arvéde Barine” 
did not choose to give it us. 


THE third volume of the Souvenirs of Barante 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy), which his grandson is 
now publishing, begins with a letter dated 
May, 1822, but, according to M. Claude de 
Barante’s fashion of editing, is tied to its fore- 
runner by a summary of public affairs which 
starts from December of the previous year. 
The last letter dates from August, 1830; so 
that we open the volume in a France which is 
still legitimist, and close it in one which has 
accepted citizen-kingship. The summaries 
(which, by the way, are taken from Vielcastel) 
are continued for each year, and serve as a sort 
of frame for the rather miscellaneous docu- 
ments constituting these so-called ‘‘ Souvenirs.” 
As before, the book is not an easy one to 
review, especially in a brief space ; and we are 
bound to gay that, unless there is an index of 
very unusual extent and ingenuity, it will not 
be a very easy one to consult. For it consists 
of a vast collection of letters from and to the 
titular author, together with occasional State 
papers or memoranda, annotated in respect of 
personal references and mentions of things, but 
not calendared or furnished with indicative 
contents of any kind. In other words, M. 
Claude de Barante has given us rather a mine 
than a supply of metal, worked, smelted, or 
even really ‘‘ got.” There are certainly valuable 
things here ; it could not be otherwise consider- 
ing that the book, besides Barante’s own work, 
contains letters from Constant, Guizot, Rémusat, 
Madame de Broglie, and other persons hardly 
less interesting. But it is something chaotic, 
and a good deal more attractive to the student 
of particular subjects, who may possibly find 
something new in it touching his special theme, 
than to the devoted reader who follows its 
labyrinth of devious byways continuously. 


WE quite agree with M. Frangois Descostes, 
the author of Joseph de Maistre avant la Révolu- 
tion, 2 vols. (Paris, Picard), that almost any 
fresh contribution to our knowledge of his 
subject is sure to be interesting. Not only 
has the general estimate entertained by com- 
petent persons of the author of the ‘Soirées 
de Saint-Pétersbourg ’ grown steadily since his 
death, but he occupies a position unique, or 
shared only in recent days by his in part fol- 





ey 


lower, in part contrast, ‘‘ Ideal” Ward, among 
ourselves. An unsparing and fanatical partiga, 
—who not only spoke daggers, but woul 
ie tom | have used them without scruple ; 
need and opportunity came, against those w 
opinions he disapproved—Maistre has fn 
the respect and in part the admiration of his 
bitterest opponents, a fact decidedly cheer; 
to advocates of ‘‘ thorough ” and contemnerg 
compromise. Further, MM. Descostes is alg 
right in saying that very little is gen 
known of this great controversialist before the 
Revolution, at the date of which he was n 
forty years old. This agreeable consensus, how. 
ever, may not be quite so easily maintained 
when we come to appraise M. Descostes’s cop. 
tribution on the subject. We have read it with 
interest ; but we should have read it with moe 
if it had been compressed into half the bulk 
and we can conceive some readers experiencing 
difficulty in getting through it. For M. Descostes 
(as, indeed, a sub-title of his, ‘‘ Souvenirs del, 
Société d’Autrefois,” gives fair warning) hag 
construed his mission very largely. We cannot 
say that the actually new knowledge about 
Joseph de Maistre himself which is contributed 
by these two volumes is remarkably great, 
There is some, butitis scattered and whelmed ina 
greatamount of other matter, which, ifnot exactly 
otiose or irrelevant, might run the risk of incur. 
ring these terms from a harsh and hasty critic, 
We do not quarrel with the rather elaborate 
account of Chambéry ‘‘ at temp. of tale,” as they 
used to say. But perhaps M. Descostes has 
been too complaisant in dwelling on the offices 
which Maistre held, the friends with whom he 
kept company, and the incidents in which he 
was or might have been concerned. For 
instance, it is certainly not impossible that 
Maistre’s membership of the confraternity of 
Black Penitents, part of whose functions it was 
to attend criminals on the scaffold, may have 
counted for something in the genesis of his 
famous passage on the executioner many years 
later. But it surely was not necessary to insert 
that memorable, but also very well known 
purple or scarlet. patch in full once more, 
Again, it was interesting to recall his close friend- 
ship with the Marquis Costa de Beauregard, the 
“Homme d’Autrefois”; but a note-reference 
to this very popular biography, which M. Des- 
costes justly praises, would have been enough. 
However, this kind of composite book is, we 
believe, not disliked by a generation which 
unites the stubbornest reluctance to read the 
original works of great authors with the most 
facile readiness to consume snippets and de- 
coctions of them. M. Descostes has done his 
own work with much good will and not a little 
success, and it would be rude to say anything 
disobliging to him. His supply of exact docu- 
mentary evidence of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages is ample, and will rejoice one kind of 
reader, while even the kind most opposed to 
this must take pleasure in the new light cast 
on the life of a man who was remarkable not 
merely as an artist, but as a man of business, 
and in the chance of a considerable part of his 
letters and books becoming known through this 
channel to those who would otherwise have been 
ignorant of them. 

TuE attractions of Tocqueville’s Souvenirs, 
edited by the present Count de Tocqueville, 
and published by M. Calmann Lévy, are con- 
siderable, and of more than one kind ;_ but pet- 
haps the book as a whole will be more valuable 
as a source to the historian or the essayist than 
as a pastime to the reader. The period dealt 
with begins with the Revolution of February 
and ends with the close of the writer’s brief 
ministry under Louis Napoleon as President— 
that is to say, it covers about two years. 
events of the latter stage, which was very short, 
are dwelt on with pardonable minuteness, but are 
not particularly important. The comments on the 
general political situation after the fall of the 
July monarchy and the sketch of the terrible 
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of June have much more interest, but 
r from the desultory character incident to, 
t inseparable from, notes which form 
neither a regular diary nor a worked-up survey 
for publication. Most interesting of all, per- 
haps, are the views we get of Tocqueville s own 
character and of his contemporaries and asso- 
ciates as they appeared to him. It cannot be 
said that these glimpses are wholly amiable or 
favourable. Tocqueville was far from being a 
b ; but he has a curiously persistent 
habit of giving himself, in a quiet kind of way, 
the beau réle in most matters; and the réle 
which he gives to others is, almost without 
exception, the reverse of beaw. Dufaure ‘‘ avait 
un esprit un peu sournois.” Molé was “full 
of egotism and ingratitude.” Thiers, at a given 
moment, was ‘‘nearly out of his senses,” while 
elsewhere it is observed that to be at once 

a friend of his and a ‘‘galant homme” was 
almost a miracle. Ampére (Tocqueville said 
this to the mild savant himself, and admits that 
he was ashamed of it afterwards) judged things 
like a ‘‘ badaud de Paris.” Lamartine has been 
severely judged, and perhaps not too severely, 
by Republicans as well as Royalists ; but it was 
reserved for M. de Tocqueville to say, appa- 
rently in cool blood, ‘‘Je n’ai jamais connu 
desprit moins sincére, ni qui eat un mépris 

lus complet pour la vérité.” The memory of 
adie flled our philosopher ‘‘ with disgust 
and horror.” The late Lord Houghton, though 

“un garcon d’esprit,” ‘‘ faisait et, ce qui est plus 

rare, disait beaucoup de bétises.” Montalembert 
was ‘“‘hargneux,” ‘‘outrageant,” and ‘‘d’une 
insolence naturelle”; but ‘‘il avait bien plus de 
témérité de langage que de hardiesse de coeur.” 
Lamoriciére, though as brave as could be 
wished, gesticulated and conversed in a “‘ furi- 
bond” manner. Falloux, of whom we have 
been accustomed to hear all men _ speak 
well, was ‘‘trés fourbe et d’une fourberie peu 
commune.” Cormenin was ‘‘ prodigieusement 
vaniteux,” but would swallow the grossest 
affronts meekly. In short, we close the book, 
despite its interest, with an uncomfortable idea 
that there was only one righteous and intelli- 
gent man in France during these two years in 
the opinion of M. de Tocqueville, and that this 
great and fortunate person was M. de Tocque- 
ville himself. This impression is not always an 
unfavourable one when the author of a book 
treats his subject lightly ; but that is scarcely 
the case here, and the effect is unfortunate. 
For great as was Tocqueville’s competence in 
theoretical politics (and it appears here almost 
on every page in valuable though one-sided 
remarks), it is not certain that his practical 
mastery of them justified him in condemning 
everybody else, and still less certain that he 
had any decided object of policy or statesman- 
ship before him on this occasion. 

TRANSLATED recollections are, for what reason 
we do not quite know, even less satisfactory, as 
atule, than other translations. It may be that 
the reminiscence is so much of a conversational 
a may be for other reasons. But certainly 
the Sixty Years of Recollections which Mr. Albert 
D. Vandam has rendered from the French of 
M. Ernest Legouvé, 2 vols. (Eden, Remington 
& Co.), are considerably less readable than they 
were in the original. Mr. Vandam is a practised 
translator and rather better than the average so, 
that the fault cannot be altogether his. The fact 
is that M. Legouvé’s gossip, though often about 
interesting people and not seldom itself inter- 
esting, was always somewhat of the small beer 
order, and small beer does not decant well. He is 
apt also to interpose critical and other para- 
phrases and digressions among hisreminiscences, 
and these alternate the small beer with some- 
times rather dry bread. However, the book is 
still readable, even if one does not derive from 
it any very crisp epigrams or any important new 
traits for the mental picturing of the persons 
referred to. Of the stage—and the frequenters 
of the stage especially—M. Legouvé naturally 


su 
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has much to tell. Bouilly and Andrieux, Scribe 
and Béranger, Joanny and Frédérick Lemaitre, 
Berlioz and Malibran, all figure in these pages, 
and if the things that are said of them do not 
make the personages more attractive, the per- 
sonages give sufficient attraction to the things. 








GUIDE-BOOKS. 

THE fine weather has naturally brought the 
guide-books. Mr. Worthy has edited an ex- 
cellent edition of Black’s Guide to Kent, a highly 
convenient handboek. A little more revision 
and greater precision would still further improve 
it. It is rather annoying to find a competent 
antiquary speaking of ‘‘ Thomas, Lord Fairfax, 
the head of an ancient Yorkshire family. About 
1793 this line of the Fairfaxes became extinct ”; 
and it would have been well to avoid taking 
Scott’s romance for history, and saying that ‘‘the 
English army received the King of England, 
whose sire they had murdered, on his return 
from his unjust exile, and here the monarch’s 
hand was rapturously kissed and shaken by 
grey old Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley.”—Messrs. 
W. & A. K. Johnston have sent us a map of 
the Lake District, of size convenient for the 
pocket, but rather too small to be of much avail 
to the pedestrian. Had the outlying districts 
been excluded and the scale increased, it might 
have been really useful.—A Plan of Vienna, 
prepared for the members of the congress of 
German philologists and school teachers, has 
reached us from Messrs. Spies & Co., of that 
city.—London in 1893 (Allen & Co.) is a well- 
known guide. Although it- was not opened 
when the guide was published, Daly's Theatre 
should have been mentioned. 

THE maps of towns in The Tourist’s Atlas 
Guide to the Continent of Europe (Philip & Son) 
may possibly prove useful, but there are too 
few of them. Madrid is not the only town in 
Spain. The maps of countries are most of them 
too small to be of any value.—The Tourist’s Art 
Guide to Europe, by Nancy Bell (Philip & Son), 
attempts to do too much in a brief space. 


The United States, with an Excursion into 
Mexico, is the title of the last addition to the 
series of guide-books edited by Herr Karl 
Baedeker (Leipzig, Baedeker ; London, Dulau 
& Co.). The chief works on the subject 
of a like character are those issued by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. and by Messrs. Sampson 
Low; but this new one has many points of 
superiority over any other guide to the United 
States. Though every endeavour appears to 
have been made to ensure accuracy, yet changes 
which have occurred while the work was print- 
ing have affected some of the statements in it. 
For instance, it is no longer correct to say that 
the steamers City of New York and City of Paris 
are the fastest on the Atlantic, the Campania 
having displayed greater speed than either. 
When writing about Denver, the advice is given 
by the compiler to visit the great smelting 
works; they have been closed, owing to the 
panic in the silver market. While other trifling 
and excusable slips such as these might be 
noticed, it ought to be added that the informa- 
tion on the whole is trustworthy. The maps 
are seventeen in number, and excellently exe- 
cuted. There is a long introduction, setting 
forth the history of the country, its constitution 
and physical characteristics, each department 
having been confided to a competent writer ; 
that relating to the constitution and govern- 
ment is from the pen of Mr. Bryce. Nor has 
the language of the United States been for- 
gotten, a list being given of words and phrases 
which are not familiar to Englishmen, and are 
in common use in America. Mr. J. T. Muir- 
head, the compiler, deserves praise for the 
great care which he has displayed. He says 
in the preface that he hopes to be favoured 
with annotated hotel bills for the improvement 
of future editions. He must have forgotten 
that the rule at American hotels is for the 





traveller to pay to the clerk the sum which he 
asks. We are sure, however, that the visitor 
to the United States who has this guide in his 
hands will be saved much trouble and worry. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

History of English. By A. C. Champneys. 
(Percival & Co.)—The author admits that it is 
‘*somewhat daring for an amateur” to write a 
book such as this, by its title, gives itself out to 
be ; but he thinks he finds justification in his 
belief that experience as a teacher has quali- 
fied him to treat the subject in a way likely to 
interest and to enlighten the learner. The result 
is another of the would-be ‘‘ popular” hand- 
books, of which one would surmise there were 
almost enough on this subject in English. Mr. 
Champneys’s exemplar and fountain-head is 
Prof. Skeat, with whose work and manner he 
displays a creditable, if somewhat unfortunate 
acquaintance—unfortunate in so far as_ that 
distinguished scholar’s methods do somewhat 
encourage in his disciples the idea that a book 
on philology or language should be a miscel- 
laneous collection of things not generally known. 
Mr. Champneys seems to have made no very 
profound study of his subject, though it is 
evident that he has read tolerably widely ; he 
does not profess to write for the scholar, and 
the question for the reviewer is, Will the book 
be useful in the school-room? We are afraid 
not: it is too bulky ; too crowded with unne- 
cessary detail, vain show of learning, and trivial 
attempts at discussion ; too devoid of arrange- 
ment. The treatment of Grimm’s Law is so 
unsatisfactory as to be misleading, and much 
the same applies to the handling of sound-laws 
in general. It is far better to banish these 
things from elementary books than to deal with 
them superficially. Perhaps the cause of 
several things we dislike in the book is Mr. 
Champneys’s desire to furnish pleasant and 
entertaining reading for the young at all times. 
His enthusiasm is thoroughly commendable, 
and so is the taste he has displayed in the selec- 
tion of illustrative extracts. 

Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. — Virgil: 
4ineid, I. By T. E. Page. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—We think Mr. Page’s little edition of 
‘ Mneid,’ Book I., quite as good as anything 
that has appeared in the excellent series to 
which it belongs. The notes are of remarkable 
accuracy, except when the editor makes a 
‘¢ dead set ” at Conington, in which cases he is 
usually wrong; while he errs with Conington on 
nodo in 1. 320: we prefer ‘in a knot” to ‘“‘with 
a knot,” i.e. ‘‘ with a girdle,” a not unparalleled 
use of nodus (Mart., vi. 13, 5; Claud., ‘Prob. et 
Olyb. Pan.,’ 89). 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits. Par KE. Sou- 
vestre. Edited by H. W. Eve. (Cambridge, 
Pitt Press. )—Mr. Eve has, as might be expected, 
produced an excellent edition of Souvestre’s 
celebrated work, or, we should rather say, of a 
portion of it. For some reason no hint is given 
of the abridgment, so far as we can see. The 
notes are such as might be expected from a 
teacher of Mr. Eve’s experience, ability, and 
wide reading. A few trifling slips may be 
pointed out for correction in a second edition. 
The Coup d’Etat of the 18th Brumaire did 
not take place at Saint Cloud, although it was 
planned there. Madame Campan’s memoirs 
were not in four volumes. It is rather mis- 
leading to boys to talk of a “general poor- 
law” in France, as Mr. Eve does on p. 219. 

Longmans’ ‘‘Ship” Historical Readers: 
Simple Stories from English History.—Book I. 
From the Earliest Times to 1485. Book - II. 
From 1485 to the Present Time. Book III. 
From the Earliest Times to the Norman Con- 
quest. (Longmans & Co.)—Of the great crowd 
of historical readers that has been put forth 
during the last few years to meet the require- 
ments of elementary schools and young children, 
these volumes seem to be among the best 
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Their ‘‘get-up” leaves little to be desired, 


type, paper, and binding alike being excellent, 
while the illustrations, many of which have 
done duty already in Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ Student’s 
History of England,’ are of a high order of 
merit. We like least the occasional coloured 
illustrations, given, we are told, to ‘‘show how 
much more brightly coloured were the dress 
and trappings of early days in England than 
they are in our own day”; but if the young 
reader takes from them the impression that 
monks in the days of Gregory the Great wore 
green robes, or that Charles II. in 1650 was a 
fair youth with light yellow hair, they will not 
serve the cause of strict accuracy. The first 
two books are for very young children, and aim 
not unsuccessfully at great simplicity. The 
writer is not given, but a short preface is signed 
“J. W. A.” The writer of book iii., which is 
in more detail and meant for older children, is 
Mr. David Salmon, Principal of the Training 
College at Swansea. What facts are stated are 
judiciously and accurately put, although the first 
part begins in such a way as to leave the im- 
pression that there are no Celts nowadays in 
existence in this land, and in describing 
the Welsh ruler defeated by Edward I. as 
a ‘‘king” makes an unnecessary mistake for 
the sake of being simple. But the writer 
is so well up to date that he speaks of Joan 
‘*Darc” and the ‘‘fight at Senlac,” where the 
famous palisades of Wace and Mr. Freeman 
figure largely in the account of the battle. We 
are delighted to find Richard IIT. described as the 
wicked uncle, but it is misleading to tell children 
that a gentleman with such good connexions 
and high social status as Oliver Cromwell was 
‘*simply a plain farmer.” And perhaps sim- 
plification goes too far when Napoleon I. is 
regularly spoken of as ‘‘ Boney.” Mr. Salmon’s 
more elaborate work is well up to date, discour- 
sing accurately, yet simply, about ‘‘ Goidel” 
and ‘‘Brython,” and, when retelling the story 
of Alfred learning to read, putting in a word in 
season about the mythical element in Asser’s 
‘Life of Alfred.’ Yet the book is quite simple 
enough to fulfil its purpose. We notice with 
pleasure that the Welsh side of the history is 
dealt with adequately and sensibly, though it is 
going, perhaps, too far to speak of such well- 
known heroes as Cassivelaunus and Caractacus 
as ‘* Caswallon ” and ‘‘ Caradoc”; and it is not 
precise to suggest roundly that Irishmen still 
speak Irish just as commonly as Welshmen still 
speak Welsh, to describe Agricola as fighting a 
battle ‘‘at the foot of the Grampians,” or to 
call an Anglo-Saxon king’s son ‘‘ Prince Alfred.” 
Such are the venial errors which alone we can 
discover in this well-designed reader. 


Maria Stuart. Von Friedrich Schiller. 
Edited by Karl Breul. (Cambridge, Pitt Press.) 
—Dr. Breul has produced an edition of ‘ Maria 
Stuart’ which shows plenty of care, and, as 
might be expected, plenty of reading and 
learning ; but it is too elaborate for schoolboys. 
Of what possible advantage to them will the foot- 
note on p. xxiv be? Theappendixes, too, how- 
ever excellent in themselves, are out of place 
in a school-book. 


Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Book I. With 
Introduction and Notes by H. M. Percival. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Bacon: The Advancement of 
Learning, Book I. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. G. Selby. (Same publishers.) 
—Mr. Percival and Mr. Selby are professors at: 
colleges in India, and presumably their editions 
are intended for Bengalis. The notes are far too 
minute to be recommended to British school- 


boys. 

Goethe’s Italienische Reise: a Selection. 
Edited, with Notes, by H. S. Beresford- 
Webb. (Percival & Co.)—Mr. Beresford- 


Webb’s selections form a nice reading-book, 
but the notes give rather too much help. The 
volume has no printer’s name; it rather looks 
as if it were ‘‘ made in Germany.” 


The Modern French Class-Book. By Paul 
Terroux. (Williams & Norgate.)— An ele- 
mentary little volume, fairly adapted to its pur- 
pose of teaching the most ordinary idioms. 

The Fourth Book of Virgil’s Aineid for Re- 
petition. With an English Version by J. Sar- 
geaunt. (Westminster, printed for the School.) 
—Mr. Sargeaunt’s nmaibtion is excellent. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A vaLuABLE book on The Labour Movement 
from the pen of Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, with a 
preface by Mr. Haldane, M.P., is published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. It is favourable both to 
trades unionism and to co-operation, and what 
are sometimes denounced as the restrictions on 
liberty of trades unionism are defended by 
the author on the ground ‘that a man must 
put up with some losses and inconveniences for 
the general good of his neighbours. He is con- 
fronted with the authority and power of the 
judgment of the community as to its own wel- 
fare. The community is here not the State, but 
a body of workers, and its decisions are enforced 
not by officials in uniform, but by duly appointed 
committees and officers taken from the ranks of 
the workers themselves.” 


A new volume of the ‘‘ Social Questions of 
To-day” series is Back to the Land, by Mr. 
Harold Moore, published by Messrs. Methuen 
& Co. This volume deals with labour colonies, 
with co-operative farms, with the Salvation 
Army estate, with some colonial settlements of 
a similar description, and with many practical 
matters concerning peasant industries. 


Messrs. MEtvittE, Mutten & Save, of 
Melbourne, publish Temple and Tomb in India, 
by the Hon. Alfred Deakin, being the portions 
of his letters to the Melbourne Age describing 
India which were not reprinted in England in 
‘Irrigated India.’ The descriptions of Indian 
scenery and architecture are excellent. The 
accounts of Brahminism and Buddhism are not 
scientific, but form pleasant popular reading. 


The Irish Element in Medieval Culture. By 
H. Zimmer. Translated by J. Loring Edmands. 
(Putnam’s Sons.)—Prof. Zimmer’s essay origin- 
ally appeared in the Preussische Jahrbiicher for 
January, 1887, and Miss Edmands began this 
translation at the suggestion of the late Mr. 
John Boyle O’Reilly, a popular American 
writer on Irish subjects. The essay contains 
a great number of interesting and little-known 
facts, but does not profess to be more than a 
— summary of its subject. Under the 

erovingians and under the Carlovingians many 
Trish ecclesiastics taught and wrote in France 
and Germany. Among these the famous 
Johannes Scotus Erigena is best known. His 
contemporary Sedulius Scotus was also an 
industrious scholar :— 


“ As we learn from one of his poems, he reached 
the cathedral chapter house, at Liége, one intensely 
cold day, through deep snow drifts, exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue, and was warmly welcomed 
on account of his classical attainments. He was 
employed there as teacher from 840 to 860, and soon 
after died at Milan. He was proficient in mytho- 
logy and ancient history, a finished Latin scholar, 
and familiar with Greek. Beside commentaries on 
the Holy Scriptures and grammatical treatises, 
which were a necessary part of the education of 
every scholar of that time, he composed numerous 
poems, for special occasions, addressed to Charles 
the Bald, whose praises he sang when that 
monarch visited Liége, drawn thither by the 
literary fame of its monastery. A comic poem 
is also attributed to Sedulius. A bishop had pre- 
sented him with a sheep. A thief stole it, and, 
being chased by dogs, dropped his prey, which 
naturally was seized upon by the dogs. The victim’s 
heroic resistance against terrible odds is graphically 
described by the bard.” 


Numerous Irish manuscripts to be found abroad 
are mentioned, and the essay, without being at 





all profound, is full of useful suggestions for 
research. 





Tuovucu the brotherhood of sportsmen is up, 
doubted, and their indulgence to Sporting 
literature is acknowledged, we question whether 
the latter can be extended to Leaves from q 
Sportsman's Diary, by Parker Gillmore (Alley 
& Co.). A few of the stories are sufficiently 
interesting to warrant publication, such as ‘The 
Ferocity of Eagles,’ ‘The Eagle’s Boldnegg,’ 
and ‘Giraffe-hunting in Africa’; others are 
perhaps good enough to be told in the smoking. 
room of a shooting lodge to a company weather. 
bound and uncritical ; whilst the greater number 
seem to us, we regret to say, to be mere book. 
making of a poor class. The complacency with 
which the doings of the author are descri 
and the assurance with which he counsels 
moderation in slaughter (his own usual bags in 
America being ‘‘eight to ten dozen snipe with 
several duck,” and on one occasion reaching 147 
snipe, 11 duck, 2 curlews, 2 geese), do not tend 
to allay the irritation caused by numerous 
errors and by his considerable aptitude for 
writing slipshod English. 

Mr. Lang, in his clever preface to the Border 
edition of the Monastery (Nimmo), admits the 
inferiority of that novel to most of Scott's, 
What Mr. Lang says on the subject is excellent 
and judicious criticism. Mr. Gordon Browne 
illustrates these volumes with much cleverness, 
and also the Dryburgh edition of Ivanhoe which 
Messrs. Black have sent us. 


THE most welcome of the new editions on 
our table is the first volume of a reprint of 
Mr. Gardiner’s masterly History of the Great 
Civil War, which Messrs. Longman have brought 
out uniform with the compact issue in ten 
volumes of his ‘History of England from the 
Accession of James I.’ 


Messrs. GrirrirH & Farran have sent us 
new editions of Mrs. Francis’s novel, Whither? 
of A Covenant with the Dead, by Clara Lemore ; 
and The Risen Dead, by Miss F. Marryat; 
while Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. have for- 
warded a neat reprint of The Trumpet Major, 
Mr. Hardy’s admirable story, and another in- 
stalment of their pleasant reissue of Mr. Black’s 
novels, The Wise Women of Inverness. 


WE have on our table Socialism and the Ame- 
rican Spirit, by N. P. Gilman (Macmillan),— 
Transactions of the English Goethe oe - 
Vol. VII., edited by E. Oswald (Nutt),— 
Organization and Tactical Use of a 
Artillery, and Infantry, by Col. Harvey (Gale 
& Polden),—Prisoners and Paupers, by H. M. 
Boies (Putnam),— Essays on Rural Hygiene, by 
G. V. Poore, M.D. (Longmans),—The Farrier, 
by Major T. Fisher (Bentley), — Birds of the 
Bible, by M. M. W, Fothergill (Digby & Long), 
—A Dictionary of Musical Biography, by the 
Rev. J. T. Lawrence (Simpkin),—The Amatew 
Actor’s Dramatic Handbook and Gide, by H. 
Moscrop (Bury, Crompton), — Catherine Hls- 
mere’s Widowhood, by E. Chabot (Siegle), 
—A Century's Sensations, by W. Sapte, jun. 
(Routledge), — An Artist in Crime, by R. 
Ottolengui (Putnam), — For Mrs. Grundy’s 
Sake, by M. I. Douglas (Digby & Long),— 
Heroic Happenings, by E. S. Brooks (Putnam), 
—Grave a Jane, by Florence Warden 
(White), —Selections from Songs of a Bayadere, 
by E. Douglas (Dundee, Mathew),—Moliére’s 
Les Femmes Savantes, edited by G. H. Clarke 
(Williams & Norgate),—The Conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, by K. Cornwallis (New York, 
‘Daily Investigator’ Office),—Amgiad and the 
Fair Lady, Poems, by J. C. Kenworthy (Son- 
nenschein),—Songs of Freedom, edited by H. 8. 
Salt (Scott),-—Red Leaves and Roses, by M. Cawein 
(Putnam),—Bunyan Characters, by A. Whyte, 
D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier), —The Old 
Testament and the New Criticism, by A. Blomfield, 
D.D. (Stock),— and Atlantis und das Volk der At- 
lanten, by A. F. R. Knétel (Leipzig, Grunow). 
Among New Editions we have An Introduction 
to the Study of Dante, by J. A. Symonds 





(Black),—German Reading Book, by A. Moller 
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te),—Moffatt’s Geography of 
. Page and - Rev. > Ham- 
13 (Moffatt & Paige),—Wherstead: some 
pay for its History, by F. B. Zincke 
(Simpkin), —Powltry for the Table and Market 
yersus Fancy Fouls, revised by W. B. Teget- 
meier (Cox),—Signalling Regulations, compiled 
by Sergeant -Major F. W. Sibbald (Gale & 
Polden),—Lbsen’s Nora, translated by H. F. 
Lord (Griffith & Farran),—and Isaac Hller’s 
Money, by Mrs. A. Dean (Fisher Unwin). 


Williams & No 
: sia, edited by 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
“Hard’s (E. C.) The Same Lord, an Account of the Mission 
ee Rev. G. C. Grubb, 8vo. 4/cl. 
Miller’s (Rev. J. R.) Come Ye Apart, Daily Readings in 
the Life of Christ, Author’s Ed., cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 


Taw. 

n’s Law of Trading and other Companies, Second 
Edition, revised, roy. 8vo. 35/ cl. 

Fine Art. 

Ruskin (John), Selections from the Writings of, Second 

Series, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Broadwood (L. E.) and Maitland’s (J. A. F.) English County 
Songs, royal 8vo. 6/ cl. ; 

Wilde’s (Oscar) Lady Windermere’s Fan, a Comedy in Four 
Acts, 4to. 7/6 net. 

Winter's (W.) Shadows of the Stage, 2nd Series, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

Music. 

Buffen’s (F. F.) Musical Celebrities, 2nd Series, 4to. 21/ cl. 

Krehbiel’s (H. E.) Studies in the Wagnerian Drama, cheap 
edition, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Riviere’s (J.) My Musical Life and Recollections, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

History and Biography. 
Bellasis (Mr. Serjeant), Memorials of, 1800-1873, by E. Bel- 
. cr. 8vo. 10,6 cl. 


Bickford-Smith’s (R. A. H.) Greece under King George, 12/ 
Foster’s (J.) Oxford Men and their Colleges, 4to. 63/ net. 


Geography and Travel. 
Wilson’s (C.) Mountaineering, 12mo. 2/ cl. (All-England 
Series.) 


Science. 

Brevans’s (J. de) Manufacture of Liquors and Preserves, 
translated from the French, 12mo. 15/ cl. 

Cook’s (J.) Physics, cr. 8vo. 2/6 bds. 

Hayes’s (M. H.) The Points of the Horse, fcap. 4to. 34/ cl. 

fo (E.) Essentials of Refraction and the Diseases of 
the Eye, and Gleason’s Essentials of Diseases of the Nose 
and Throat, cr. 8vo. 4/ net. 

Maycock’s (W. P.) Electric Lighting and Power Distri- 
bution, Part 3, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Principles of Fitting for Apprentices and Students in 
Technical Schools, by a Foreman Pattern Maker, 5/ cl. 
Specimens of Papers at Army Preliminary Examination, 

1886-1893, with Answers to Mathematical Questions, 3/6 


General Literature. 
Adams’s (E. C.) The Bow and the Sword, a Romance, 3/6 cl. 
Alden’s (W. L.) Told by the Colonel, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Brookham Mystery (The), by KE. de Wil, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Cameron’s (Mrs. L.) A Sister’s Sin, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
’s (J. M.) A Reverend Gentleman, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Cooke’s (R. T.) Steadfast, the Story of a Saint and a Sinner, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Crim’s (Matt) Adventures of a Fair Rebel, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Grey's (H. M.) Lloyds’, Yesterday and To-day, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Hales's (J. W.) Folia Litteraria, ys and Notes on Eng- 
lish Literature, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Hopkins’s (Major F. Powell) Fishing Experiences of Half a 
Century, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Labee’s (Miss M. R.) Sybil West, a Lancashire Story, cheap 
edition, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Merriman (H. S.) and Tallentyre’s (S. G.) From Wisdom 
Court, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Moore's (F. F.) I Forbid the Banns, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Phelps’s (E. S.) Donald Marcy, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philips (F. C.) and Fendall’s (P.) Margaret Pyne. 12mo, 2/ 
Poynter's (E. F.) An Exquisite Fool, cheap edition, 2/6 cl. 
Renton’s (W.) Outlines of English Literature, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
(University Extension Manuals.) 
Robinson’s (F. M.) Mr. Butler’s Ward, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Smith’s (C. W.) Commercial —— the Principal 
Cause of Depression in Agriculture and Trade, 3/6 cl. 
Spender’s (Mrs. J. K.) Lady Hazleton’s Confession, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
allace’s (W.) After the Revolution, and other Holiday 
Fantasies, 8vo. 6/ buckram. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Brandt (W.): Die evangelische Geschichte u. der Ursprung 
~ nO. cn Oe 2 inet die Apokalypse d 
.v.): Das Evangelium u. die e des 
Petrus, 12m. 50. ” Sigeces 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Antike Denkmiiler, vom deutschen archiiolog. 
Institut, Vol. 2, Part 1, 40m. 
W (T.): Reliefbilder, Part 10, 20m. 
7: Die Geschichte der Aesthetik im Alterthum, 


i Philosophy. 
Huit (C.): La Vie et I'@Euvre de Platon, 2 vols. 24fr. 
Philology. 
Anthologie de Textes arabes inédits, publiée par H. Deren- 


bourg, 6fr, 
Curion(D.)' et Denisse (L.): Dictionnaire Démotique, 
Part 1, 5fr. 


Dunbar (W.) : Poems, ed. by J. Schipper, P: 
+): , ed. 7 pper, Part 4, 4m. 50. 
Reitenstein (R.) : Bplgramm u. Skolion, 6m. 





Science. 
Beitrage zur Volks- u. Vélkerkunde, Vols. 1 and 2, 7m. 60. 
General Literature. 
Daudet (E.): Les Coulisses de la Société parisienne, 3fr. 50. 
Herdey (A.): Les Gants noirs, 3fr. 50. 
Rzewuski (8.): Déborah, 3fr. 50. 








MIDSHIPMAN LANYON. 
; JUNE 22ND, 1893. 
‘Midshipman Lanyon refused to leave the admiral and 

perished.”— Times, June 30th, 1893, 

PROUD are our tears who see thee dauntless stand, 
Watching the great bows dip, the stern uprear, 
Beside thy chief, whose hope was still to steer, 

Though Fate had said, ‘‘Ye shall not win the 

land !” 

What joy was thine to answer each command 
From him calamity had made more dear, 

Save that which bade thee part when Death 
drew near, 

Till Tryon sank with Lanyon at his hand ! 


Death only and doom are sure: they come, they 
rend, 

But still the fight we make can crown us great: 

Life hath no joy like his who fights with Fate 
Shoulder to shoulder with a stricken friend: 

Proud are our tears for thee, most fortunate, 
Whose day, so brief, had such a golden end. 

THEODORE WATTS, 





THE OPENING LINES OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


In the Oxford edition of Chaucer’s Prologue, 
&c., I have called attention to a passage in 
Vincent of Beauvais which bears some resem- 
blance to the famous opening lines of our 
English poet’s Prologue. 

However, I think there is a still more striking 
resemblance to the beginning of book iv. of 
Guido delle Colonne’s ‘Historia Troiana.’ I 
cite the passage as a literary curiosity, omitting 
some superfluous phrases. It is copied from 
the Cambridge MS. Mm. v. 14. 

“Tempus erat quo sol maturans sub obliquo zodiaci 

circulo cursum suum sub signo iam intrauerat 
Arietis......celebratur equinoxium primi veris ; tunc 
cum incipit tempus blandiri mortalibus in aeris 
serenitate intentis ; tunc cum _dissolutis ymbribus 
Zephiri flantes molliciter Spot cam eye aquas 
tunc cum ad summitates arborum et ramorum 
humiditates ex terre gremio examplantes extollunt 
in eis, quare insultant semina, crescunt segetes, 
virent prata, variorum colorum floribus illustrata ; 
«...tune cum ornatur terra graminibus, cantant 
volucres, et in dulcis armonie modulamine cithari- 
zant. Tunc quasi medium mensis Aprilis effluxe- 
rat,” &c. 
When Lydgate, in his ‘Siege of Troye,’ came 
to this passage, at the beginning of his eighth 
chapter, he must have been struck with its 
resemblance to Chaucer. Hence his character- 
istic treatment of it in his translation, which is 
as follows :— 


Whan that the sote stormes of Apryll(e) 

Unto the roote full lowe gan destille 

His lusty licour with many holsum shoure 

To reyse the vertue hygh vpon the floure ; 

And Phebus was ascending in his sphere, 

And on the brest[e] smote his beames clere 

Of the Ram, full colerike at all 

And Zephirus with swete brethe and smothe 

The tendre braunches enspireth and doth spryng, &c. 


Water W. SKEarT. 





HOGG@’S ‘LIFE OF BURNS.’ 
Helensburgh, N.B., July 1, 1893. 

Ir is very good of Mr. Robertson to empha- 
size what has been shown to be true, and it 
would be still better if he would proceed to 
extinguish what is erroneous. ‘ Whistle 
Binkie,’ published by David Robertson in 1853, 
contained the statement, regarding Hogg and 
Motherwell’s ‘ Burns,’ that Motherwell ‘‘ con- 
tributed the principal part of the biography, 
with copious notes.” That assertion is repeated 
verbatim in the editions of the work published 
respectively in 1878 and 1890 by David 
denn & Co. In these circumstances, 
probably the best abused man in the matter is 
the industrious and learned compiler, whom 
Mr. Robertson has been allowing to go sounding 


on, a dim and perilous way. One’s sympathies ! 





go out towards him, and even if an apology 
were tendered for his wounded feelings, it 
would hardly seem inappropriate. 

Tomas Bayne. 








‘LAVENGRO.’ 


THE reappearance of George Borrow’s notable 
book has revived a feeling of self-reproach which 
I have frequently been troubled by during the 
last ten or twelve years; indeed, as often as 
the name of Borrow has been mentioned in my 
presence or has been alluded to in the news- 
papers. 

It happens that I have had opportunities for 
collecting some scraps of information regarding 
his early life which are now probably known 
only to myself or the very few survivors who, 
at various times, have been my informants ; 
and though I have not as much to tell as I could 
wish, yet I have long felt that such reminis- 
cences as I have gleaned of so unique a per- 
sonage ought not to die with me ; and I cannot 
but feel somewhat ashamed that I have kept 
them so long to myself, instead of, as I ought to 
have done, giving them to the world long ago. 

But in my case there is something else to be 
ashamed of, and that is that I never saw Borrow. 
When I was a mere schoolboy I was a devourer 
of his books, which exercised an influence over 
my imagination by day and night almost terrible. 
When I went up to Cambridge I found some 
few young enthusiasts who were almost as mad 
as myself in their unbounded admiration of the 
man and his work. 

Among those friends were two who, I believe, 
are still alive, and who about the year 1846 
set out, without telling me of their intention, 
on a pilgrimage to Oulton to see George Borrow 
in the flesh. In those days the journey was 
not an inconsiderable one; and though my 
friends must have known that I would have 
given my ears to be of the party, I suppose they 
kept their project to themselves for reasons of 
their own. Two, they say, are company and 
three are none ; two men could ride in a gig for 
sixty miles without much difficulty, and an odd 
man often spoils sport. At any rate, they left 
me out, and one day they came back full of 
malignant pride and joy and exultation, and 
they flourished their information before me 
with boastings and laughter at my ferocious 
jealousy ; for they had seen, and talked with, 
and eaten and drunk with, and sat at the feet 
of the veritable George Borrow, and had grasped 
his mighty hand. To me it was too provoking. 
But what had they to tell ? 

They found him at Oulton, living, as they 
affirmed, in a house which belonged to Mrs. 
Borrow and which her first husband had left her. 
The household consisted of himself, his wife, and 
his wife’s daughter; and among his other 
amusements he employed himself in training 
some young horses to follow him about like 
dogs and come at the call of his whistle. As 
my two friends were talking with him Borrow 
sounded his whistle in a paddock near the 
house, which, if I remember rightly, was 
surrounded by a low wall. Immediately two 
beautiful horses came bounding over the fence 
and trotted up to their master. One put his 
nose into Borrow’s outstretched hand and the 
other kept snuffing at his pockets in expectation 
of the usual bribe for confidence and good be- 
haviour. Borrow could not but be flattered by 
the young Cambridge men paying him the frank 
homage they offered, and he treated them with 
the robust and cordial hospitality characteristic 
of the man. One or two things they learnt 
which I do not feel at liberty to repeat. The 
gossip and hearsay of more than forty years ago 
may as well pass away into oblivion. 

In 1859 I was elected to the head-mastership of 
King Edward’s School, Norwich. I soon learnt 
that Borrow had been a boy there for at least 
two or three years, and a great many mythical 
stories were current, which were repeated to me 
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with more or less credulity on the part of the 
narrators. Even at that time gipsy tents were 
always to be found on Mousehold Heath, at the 
outskirts of Norwich, on the other side of the 
river, and encampments of some size might 
have been seen as late as twenty years ago. 
The tradition was that George Borrow was 
always consorting with the gipsies. There was 
a story that he had once dyed his face with 
walnut-juice, and that on his appearing before 
the head master (Rev. Edward Valpy, of Greek 
Testament notoriety) to say a lesson, Valpy 
stared at him, and asked gravely, ‘‘ Borrow! 
are you suffering from jaundice, or is it only 
dirt ?” 

Another tradition was that he disappeared 
from school one day and never showed up again. 
It was added that he was always short of money, 
but never without a large knife, and it was 
darkly hinted that he had run away with nothing 
but a knife to support himself on! That he 
ran away from school is clearly nonsense, for 
he was articled toa solicitor in Norwich about 
1819, when he was little more than sixteen years 
old. 

In 1859 there were many men still living who 
had been at the school with Borrow : Sir James. 
Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak; Mr. R. N. Bacon, 
the proprietor of the Norwich Mercury; Sir 
Archdale Wilson, who recovered Delhi after the 
Indian Mutiny ; Mr. John Longe, of Spixworth 
Park ; Mr. John Gunn, some time Rector of 
Irstead ; and several others, every one of whom 
has now passed away. I believe the only man 
now alive who was at the school with Borrow is 
the Rev. James Martineau. In a letter which 
he wrote to me four or five years ago he men- 
tioned Borrow as one of his distinguished school- 
fellows whom he remembered. From the rest 
I learnt very little. In those days there were a 
certain number of ‘‘free boys” at the school, 
and I suspect that Borrow must have been one 
of these, and that he was rather looked down 
upon by the boys who were boarders in the 
school-house. I gathered, however, that he was 
very shy and taciturn, and looked upon as an 
eccentric lad. He never reached the sixth 
form, and, as often happens with boys of a self- 
contained and reserved temperament, he was 
regarded as indolent and stupid. 

When Mr. Gunn resigned his living, and 
came to reside in Norwich, about the year 1870, 
Borrow used occasionally to come in and sit with 
him. Mr. Gunn promised that he would send 
for me some day when Borrow paid him a visit, 
but he never did so ; and when I reminded him 
of his promise, he excused himself by saying that 
Borrow had become so morbidly shy that he 
(Gunn) shrank from introducing me to him. I 
think there must have been some truth in this, 
for I was deterred from going to Oulton to see 
him by hearing from others that he would be 
just as likely as not to resent the visit as an 
intrusion. So it came about that I let the years 
pass, and never did summon up courage to call 
upon a man whom I had a strong desire to 
know even from my boyhood, and, as I have 
already said, I can never think of how I let my 

opportunities slip away without vexation. 

When I came into residence at Scarning, in 
1880, I again found myself in the neighbour- 
hood of some few who had scraps of gossip 
about Borrow. A distant cousin of his, who 
bore the same maiden name (Parfrement) as 
Borrow’s mother, is still living in this parish, 
and the old clerk at Dereham professed to re- 
member him when ‘‘ his father used to have to 
do with the recruiting hereabouts.” Borrow 
had some happy memories of Dereham—-it is 
the ‘‘ pretty D.” of ‘Lavengro’ (chap. iii.). The 
**Lady Bountiful” of whom he speaks was 
the widow of Sir John Fenn, the editor of the 
‘Paston Letters.’ ‘‘England’s sweetest and most 

ious bard” was Cowper, who was buried in 

ereham Church in April, 1800, three years 
before Borrow was born. The funeral took 
place at night, by torchlight, and the late Mr. 





Barry Girling, of the Heath, near Dereham, 
who died at ninety-three in 1880, distinctly 
remembered the impressive ceremony, and 
spoke to me about it. The parish clerk at 
Derehain in Borrow’s days did actually bear 
the name of Philoh, and there were three 
generations of Philohs who officiated in that 
capacity ; the last of them died, at a great age 
and blind, only a year or two ago. 

Borrow has described Norwich as it was in 
the fourteenth chapter of ‘Lavengro.’ The 
sketch is not too faithful. In the sixteenth 
chapter is an attempt to describe Tombland 
Fair. Erratic as his habits may have been at 
times, it is certain that he must have remained 
at Norwich for some years, whether he served 
out his articles there or not. He was twenty- 
two when he published his ‘Romantic Ballads 
from the Danish.’ The book was printed by 
Simon Wilkins, at Norwich; a hundred and 
sixty copies at half a guinea each were sub- 
scribed for ; and the list of subscribers included 
some remarkable names: among them were 
Bishop Bathurst, Sir John Bowring (as he after- 
wards became), Thomas Campbell the poet, the 
painters Stark, Vincent, and the luckless B. R. 
Haydon, Sir James Smith, and Miss Anna 
Gurney, who had published her translation of 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ I think in 1823. 


It is evident that Borrow must have had 
many warm friendsin Norwich, and the ‘Romantic 
Ballads’ must have brought him in a very 
respectable sum after paying all the expenses of 
publication. I am under the impression that 
Thurtell, who was hung for murder about 1828, 
exercised a certain attractive fascination upon 
Borrow fora time. If I mistake not, Thurtell’s 
father (who, by the way, was a subscriber to 
the ‘ Romantic Ballads ’) was actually Mayor of 
Norwich the very year when his son’s dreadful 
crime was committed ; and Borrow mentions 
him at least once by name in one of his books. 
I have a faint recollection of the late Mr. Ban- 
father, who was ‘‘ usher” of Norwich School at 
the beginning of the century, telling me that 
one of Borrow’s characters, though I forget 
which, was meant for Thurtell, and that 
Borrow used to say that it was a shame to hang 
such aman, adding, ‘‘ Why, when his neck broke 
it went off like a pistol!” Thurtell’s won- 
derful physique, his considerable intellectual 
power, and his immeasurably reckless audacity 
may possibly have appealed to the romantic 
side of Borrow’s temperament. At least two of 
Thurtell’s brothers were alive and prowling 
about in a vagabond sort of way in the neigh- 
bourhood of Norwich twenty yearsago. I have 
seen and spoken with one of them. He had 
been a man of vast strength, but he had a hang- 
dog, shrinking air, and I think he died in the 
workhouse. I do not for a moment mean to 
imply that Borrow had any dealings with 
Thurtell that were at all to his discredit. The 
remarkable characteristic of Borrow through all 
his varied career was that he could mix with all 
sorts of company and yet hold himself aloof 
from the vicious and depraved. He could 
touch pitch and not be defiled—walk through the 
fire and not be burned. Woe to the weak and 
half-hearted who shall try to pass through such 
ordeals as George Borrow endured! It is not 
every one who can draw Ulysses’s bow. 

Aveustus JESsoPP, 








Literary Giosstp. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Quarterly 
Review will contain an article on the battle 
of Hastings, carrying further still the criti- 
cism of Mr. Freeman’s narrative which 
attracted so much attention last year, and 
disposing of Mr. Archer’s reply in the 
Contemporary Review, which has already 
formed the subject of some controversy in 





our columns. 
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being nearly ready for publication by the § fut 
Kelmscott Press, was a favourite with the —f & ‘ 
more literary among the Pre-Raphaelite in pro 
the earlier days of the movement, and gaya tha 
rise among other things to the beautify [— 72 
water-colour drawings of Sidonia von Bork I 
and Clara von Dewitz, with which the public § an 
this year made acquaintance when Mr Bf Bro 
Burne-Jones exhibited his collected works, and 
It was written in the early part of the is a 
century by William Meinhold, a Lutheran Lou 
minister, dwelling in the island of Rugen, & thar 
off the coast of Pomerania—a man | 
steeped in the history and social life of his T 
country in the latter half of the fifteenth and His 
beginning of the sixteenth century that he Th 
might almost be said to have lived in the Mr. 
time of which he wrote. The result was Inu 
the production of ‘The Amber Witch’ and “¥ 
‘Sidonia the Sorceress.’ Of these Mr. Wil. — &Y Fi 
liam Morris has lately said that any 
‘*both are almost faultless reproductions of the War 
life of the past, but in my judgment ‘Sidonia’ dowu 
is specially so: not mere antiquarian studies, 7“ 
but presentations of events, often tragic, the Expt 
actors in which are really alive, though under Mc 
conditions so different from those of the present ever 
day. In short, ‘Sidonia’ is a masterpiece of Budg 
its kind, and without a rival of its kind.” hes | 
In giving tangible expression to his admira. § Dr, E 
tion Mr. Morris has used Lady Wilde's ceptit 
translation, which was that through which & becau 
he and his friends made acquaintance with § the p 
Meinhold’s genius, and which he has him. § from - 
self declared to be ‘‘a good, simple, and § it is 
sympathetic one.” first 
Ar a general meeting of the new society [f Laya1 
for publishing naval MSS., &c., held om & ¥as 2 
Tuesday last, it was resolved that the nameot & the se 
the society should be “The Navy Records BH. L 
Society,” and its objects were defined to be, && *fficial 
first, the editing and publication of man. — !t wa 
scripts illustrating the history, administn. § malice 
tion, organization, or social life of the navy; rig 
second, the reprinting of rare or generally the 
inaccessible books of naval interest ; third, JB $004 1 
the publication of translations of similar labour 
manuscripts or works in foreign languages. §& Past. 
The annual subscription was fixed at on — Egy 
guinea, that paid by members now joining the aj 
freeing them to the end of 1894; and the jj Athens 
following officers and Council were elected: lately 
President, Earl Spencer, K.G.; Vice-Presi literate 
dents, Lord George Hamilton, Admiral Sir § tt to 
R. Vesey Hamilton, K.C.B., the Marquis 0 which 
Lothian, K.T., and Prof. J. R. Seeley; jh ¥#8 the 
Secretary, Prof. J. K. Laughton; Treasure, @ Tur 
Mr. H.F.R. Yorke; Councillors, Prince Lous § this tir 
of Battenberg, G.C.B., the Lord Provost d Inscrip 






Glasgow, Mr. Walter Besant, Hon. T. 4 
Brassey, Rear-Admiral Bridge, Mr. Oscar 
Browning, Prof. Montagu Burrows, Rer. 
H. Montagu Butler, D.D. (Master of Trimty 
College, Cambridge), Lieut. - General Sr 
Andrew Clarke, K.C.M.G., Vice - Admini 
Colomb, Admiral Sir Edward Fanshawe, 
G.O.B., Mr. C. H. Firth, Dr. R. Garnett 
Major-General Geary, C.B., Mr. Davil 
Hannay, Mr. Sidney Lee, Rear-Adminl 
Sir Lambton Loraine, Bart., Sir A. C. Li 
K.C.B., Mr. Clements R. Markham, 0B. 
Capt. 8. P. Oliver, R.A., Commander C.™. 
Robinson, R.N., Mr. J. R. Thursfield, Capt 
W. J. L. Wharton, R.N., and Capt. § 
Eardley Wilmot, R.N. 

By arrangement with Miss Olive Schrein#s 
‘The Story of an African Farm’ will 
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fature be published by Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co., who are preparing for issue an im- 
roved edition from new type. It is hoped 
at Miss Schreiner may have a new book 
ready for the autumn. 

Mr. T. FisHer Unwin is going to publish 
an English edition of the ‘Memoirs of 
Bronson Alcott,’ by Mr. Frank Sanborn 
and Dr. W. T. Harris. In these pages it 
is shown that the series of stories by Miss 
Louisa Alcott are even more biographical 
than is generally supposed. 

Tae forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain articles on 
‘The Taxes of the Papal Penitentiary,’ by 
Mr. Henry C. Lea, the historian of ‘The 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages’; ‘The 
Spanish Armada and the Ottoman Porte,’ 
by Mr. Edwin Pears; ‘The Royal Navy 
under Charles I.,’ by Mr. M. Oppenheim ; 
and ‘Anton Gindely,’ by Principal A. W. 
Ward. Mr. C. H. Firth also contributes 
documents relating to ‘Cromwell and the 
Expulsion of the Long Parliament.’ 


Mosr people will regret that Mr. Rassam 
ever went into the law courts against Dr. 
Budge, and few will think that the latter 
has been otherwise than hardly treated. 
Dr. Budge’s zeal no doubt led him into ac- 
cepting hastily statements which were untrue 
because they seemed to him to account for 
the poor results obtained by the Museum 
from the excavations at Abu Habbah. But 
it is to be remembered that when he 
first repeated these statements Sir H. 
layard was the only person present who 
was not an official of the Museum; and on 
the second occasion, when he called on Sir 
H, Layard he had been directed by his 
official chief to tell Sir Henry all he knew. 
It was evident, therefore, that he had no 
malice against Mr. Rassam, nor any idea 
except that of promoting the interests of 
the Museum. Dr. Budge has done much 
good work for the Museum, both by his 
labours in Bloomsbury and his visits to the 
East. Nor have his services been confined 
to Egyptology, as it was he who secured 
the papyrus containing the ‘Constitution of 
Athens’ and the other Papyri which have 
lately increased our knowledge of Greek 
literature. It is to be hoped he may not be 
left to bear the heavy expenses of a trial in 
which the administration of the Museum 
was the real object of attack. 


Tue biennial prize of 20,000 gs., which is 
this time in the gift of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et de Belles-Lettres, has beer 
awarded, after a sharp contest, to M. James 
ee for his work on the ‘Zend- 
avesta, 


A susr of M. Fustel de Coulanges has 
on unveiled in the Ecole Normale at 
aris, 


_ Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Report of the Intermediate. Educa- 
tin Board, Ireland, 1892 (4d.); Return 

owing Number of Monastic Schools in 
Ireland under the Board of Education, &c. 
(2d.); and a Statute made 8th of March, 
1898, by the Governing Body of University 
College, Oxford (2¢.). 
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SCIENCE 
Electrical Papers. By Oliver Heaviside. 

2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue author of these papers is well known 
as one of the leading expounders of Max- 
well’s electro-magnetic theories, which his 
papers in the Electrician and other journals 
have done much to develope and-apply to 
the practical uses of to-day. 

A few of the papers date from 1872 and 
1873; but the majority were published from 
1882 onward. They cover an exceedingly wide 
field. The earliest are devoted to mathe- 
matical calculations connected with tele- 
graphy. Then follows a systematic treatise 
on the relations between magnetic force and 
electric current, beginning with an exposi- 
tion of the peculiar branch of mathematics 
which is appropriate for setting forth these 
relations. Some seventy pages are devoted 
to a discussion on the energy of the electric 
current, in which Ohm’s law, thermo-elec- 
tricity, and contact electricity receive careful 
attention. To these succeed sixty pages on 
the induction of currents in cores. The last 
hundred and thirty pages of the first volume 
contain a sketch of Maxwell’s views on the 
nature of electro-magnetic action as depend- 
ing on stresses and displacements in a 
medium. At the beginning of vol. ii. we 
have a specification of a system of notation 
employed by the author in discussions re- 
lating to vectors. It is devised with the 
view of obtaining some of the advantages 
of quaternions without the labour of master- 
ing quaternion analysis. As used by the 
author it may be regarded as consisting 
of conventional abbreviations for certain 
formule of frequent occurrence in connexion 
with vectors; but the admirers of Hamilton’s 
beautifully consistent system will wish that 
Mr. Heaviside had either used Hamilton’s 
symbols in Hamilton’s sense, or kept clear 
of them altogether and devised fresh symbols 
of his own, so as not to introduce ambiguity 
in the meaning of well-established notation. 

The greater part of vol. ii. is occupied 
with highly elaborate mathematical investi- 
gations relating to such subjects as electro- 
magnetic waves, the propagation of electro- 
magnetic induction, the self-induction of 
wires, and the forces, stresses, and fluxes 
of energy in the electro-magnetic field. 

The author claims that his papers on the 
propagation of variations of current along 
wires contain the earliest statement of the 
now well-known fact that in the case of 
very rapid alternations the current is prac- 
tically confined to the surface. Ina paper 
of date January, 1885, he says :— 

‘*Since, on starting a current, the energy 
reaches the wire from the medium without, it 
may be expected that the electric current in the 
wire is first set up in the outer part, and takes 
time to penetrate to the middle. This I have 
verified by investigating some special cases.” 
Several valuable suggestions are thrown out 
on nomenclature, some of which, for example 
the terms impedance and reluctance, have since 
been adopted by authority. Considerable 
attention is also paid to the choice of units, 
and it is strongly urged that the unit of 
magnetic quantity ought to be so changed 
as to make the flux through a closed surface 
equal to the included quantity of magnetism, 
instead of to the product of this quantity 
by 47. 





Thickly scattered among the severely 
technical matter which forms the bulk of 
the book, there is much vigorous writing 
which the non-mathematician can appre- 
ciate, and which is not the less philoso- 
phical because it is homely and direct. Take 
for example the following criticism on Lord 
Kelvin’s contact theory :— 


‘*The fact is, that the air outside zinc is at 
a different potential from that in the air outside 
copper when the two metals are in contact, 
The conclusion, quite distinct from the fact, is 
that the difference of potential is produced by 
an impressed force at the metallic junction, 
which makes the zinc and copper be at different 

otentials, with the further result that the 

.M.F. of a battery is outside it. Nor can we 
clear up the matter by defining the potential of 
a conductor as the potential somewhere else 
(itself a paradox, which I learn, with great sur- 
prise, has always been taught by Sir W. Thom- 
son), namely, in the air outside it. This makes 
the zinc and copper be at different potentials, 
because the air potentials are different, and 
necessitates an impressed force at the junction 
of the metals. It is the same case, slightly 
differently expressed. Such was the extent of 
my respect, almost amounting to veneration, 
for Sir W. Thomson’s opinions, on account of 
his invaluable labours in science, inexhaustible 
fertility, and immense go, that I made the most 
strenuous efforts to understand the incompre- 
hensible, impelled thereto also by a feeling that 
it might be prejudice on my own part that 
made it incomprehensible. But, failing to 
understand it, I finally gave it up, and evolved 
the views explained in the article hereafter 
quoted out of my own inner consciousness, 
and of course felt immensely relieved in my 
mind at once...... I am inclined to confidentl; 
believe that the mere statement that the E.M.F. 
of a voltaic cell is not at the place where the 
energy transformation which keeps up the 
current occurs, is in itself suflicient, when 
rightly understood, to fully discredit any theory 
which necessitates that statement, when the 
matter is viewed generally from the modern 
dynamical standpoint. All the physical sciences 
are bound to become branches of dynamics in 
course of time, and anything contradicting the 
principles of dynamics should be unhesitatingly 
rejected. Without having made an exhaustive 
study of dynamics, I have yet managed to come 
to the conclusion that a force cannot act where 
it is not—meaning by acting, the doing of work. 
If the doing of work at one place involves the 
doing of work at another, the force doing the 
work at the second place is there, not at the 
first place...... If the Volta-force experiments 
were twenty times as difficult to explain as they 
have been considered to be, I do not see that 
there would be any sound reason for not con- 
cluding, or rather taking it for granted, quite 
apart from the Volta-force phenomena, that in 
a voltaic circuit, where we know that there is 
a transformation of energy going on, which 
accounts for the Joule heat in the circuit, the 
impressed force is exactly where an ignorant 
man would suppose it to be, namely, in the cell 
itself. If it be not in the cell that energy is 
taken in by the current (to use an expression 
which should not be understood literally), but at 
an external junction, where there is no appre- 
ciable change occurring, it would follow that the 
energy of the chemical combination taki 
place in the cell did not result in an impresse 
force there, but first passed out of the battery 
to the junction, and was there taken in by the 
current. It must go to the junction first, to 
account for no change occurring there, and in 
the passage it must not act on the electro- 
magnetic medium, for that would mean im- 
pressed force in the cell. But no one would 
wish to believe in this roundabout process.” 
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neering Terms. Edited by a Foreman Pattern- 
Maker. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) — The 
object of this book is to furnish to persons 
engaged in the various departments of a factory 
or workshop a ready means of ascertaining or 
verifying the meaning of terms used out- 
side their special department, which, conse- 
quently, may be unfamiliar to them. It is also 
designed to be a guide to engineering students 
and amateurs in reading technical journals and 
books. The author’s long practical acquaintance 
with the factory, and his position as a foreman, 
have afforded him special qualifications for such 
a task ; and the great variety of technical terms 
embraced within the compass of the dictionary 
testifies to the practical value of such a book. 
The definitions and descriptions are simple, 
clear, and concise ; and within the limits of his 
experience the author is evidently quite a com- 
tent guide. It is only when he steps outside 

is special province that the descriptions exhibit 
some want of accuracy or completeness. Thus, 
for instance, a flat-bottomed rail is never wedged 
into a chair; it is not correct to talk of the 
‘“gauge” of permanent way; and the term 
‘** permanent way ” includes the ballast as well 
as the sleepers, rails, and fastenings. Steel has 
been used, as well as iron and wood, for sleepers; 
and ‘‘crossings” imply something more than 
merely the gaps left in the rails for a cross-over 
road. Coupled wheelsareadopted forlocomotives, 
not to ensure uniform running, but in order to 
extend the forceof traction, due to adhesion, from 
the driving-wheels to the other wheels, and 
thus utilize the whole weight of the locomotive 
for drawing along a train. A dead load does 
not necessarily impose a smaller strain on 
structures than a live load or rolling load, but 
as it is invariable it can be more accurately 
estimated. The radius of a circle is any straight 
line from the centre to the circumference, the 
addition of the words ‘‘along the shortest pos- 
sible distance” being superfluous and misleading. 
The foci of an ellipse are not correctly defined 
as ‘the centres from which the end curves of 
elliptical figures are struck”; but they are two 
points on the major axis, the distances from 
which to any point on the curve are together 
equal to the major axis, and therefore con- 


stant for any given ellipse. In the case of- 


accumulator the author has endeavoured to 
describe a machine with which he is imperfectly 
acquainted. The accumulator consists of a 
large vertical pipe, into which water is pumped, 
a is maintained at a uniform pressure by a 
piston loaded with a large weighted cylinder 
encircling the pipe, and rising or falling as the 
water is pumped in, or drawn off for supplying 
power to hydraulic machines. The description 
given of the well-known Clarke’s process for 
softening water is hardly clear enough for the 
uninitiated. The process derives its value from 
the solubility of bicarbonate of lime, often found 
in water, and the insolubility of carbonate of 
lime, into which the bicarbonate is converted 
by simply adding lime water, thus precipitating 
the lime as carbonate. Under ‘‘ thermometer ” 
the author refers to the different scales of the 
Fahrenheit, Centigrade, and Reaumer thermo- 
meters, but omits to state that the degrees men- 
tioned relate to the freezing and boiling points of 
water. Moreover, it is hardly correct to say 
that the ‘‘ Fahrenheit scale reckons from 32° to 
212°; Centigrade, from 0° to 100°; Reaumer, 
0° to 80°.” Lower and higher temperatures 
may be recorded by all these thermometers ; 
though Fahrenheit fell into the error of sup- 
posing that the lowest limit of temperature was 
reached by a mixture of snow and salt, at which, 
accordingly, he placed his zero. These deficiencies 
in an otherwise valuable dictionary might have 
been avoided, either by keeping it strictly 
within the limits of terms in common use in the 
workshop, or by seeking qualified assistance, 
especially for the issue of a second edition. 
Additions have been made to the first edition 





it is to be hoped that in the event of a third 
edition being required, a most careful revision 
will be undertaken, and all additions incor- 
porated in the dictionary itself, thus dispensing 
with the trouble of a double search. 


A System of Mineralogy. By Prof. Edward 
Salisbury Dana. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—The 
fifth edition of this work was brought out by 
Prof. J. Dwight Dana in 1868. In the interval 
between the appearance of the fifth and of the 
present edition ‘‘the science of mineralogy has 
made very rapid progress,” and the volume now 
edited by Prof. Edward Salisbury Dana is in 
consequence very much larger than the pre- 
ceding one: it contains about three hundred 
additional pages, and the pages themselves are 
enlarged. The arrangement adopted is similar 
to that of the last edition. The first fifty or 
sixty pages are devoted to introductory matter 
—physical, chemical, crystallographical, &c.; 
and the remainder consists of descriptive 
mineralogy, in which more than eight hundred 
individual minerals are described in detail. 
Hydrocarbon compounds are not strictly within 
the scope of mineralogy; but it is a conve- 
nience to have them treated in the same volume 
as undoubted mineralogical species, and in this 
edition a very useful supplement is devoted to 
their consideration. In crystallography Prof. 
Dana gives the preference to the system 
elaborated by the late Prof. W. H. Miller, of 
Cambridge, modified so far as rhombohedral 
crystals are concerned by M. Bravais; but 
Naumann’s symbols are also given. It would 
have been undoubtedly advantageous if the 
editor had been able to devote more space to 
crystallography and kindred introductory matters. 
As it is, the leading principles of crystallology 
are stated, and references are freely given to 
authors who treat the branches of this depart- 
ment of mineralogy in greater detail. Dana’s 
‘System of Mineralogy’ is a book of reference 
rather than a student’s text-book, and the 
extreme brevity of the sections devoted to in- 
troductory physics and chemistry can hardly 
be considered a serious defect in a work of the 
kind. But in the interest of students it is very 
desirable that some competent English mine- 
ralogist would write a well-balanced text-book 
in which crystallology should be adequately and 
comprehensively treated. The descriptive chap- 
ters in the volume bring the science up to 
the present date. The descriptions are clearly 
given, and, so far as we have been able to judge, 
they are accurate and fairly full. Prof. Dana 
supplies an immense amount of information 
about localities and the like; the lists of 
American localities, however, are much fuller 
than those of European ones. His index is 
carefully and accurately arranged, and his bib- 
liographical references are exhaustive. Indeed, 
little or nothing is omitted which can make 
the present volume really useful to mineralo- 
gists, theoretical or practical. 


Practical Physics: an Introductory Handbook 
for the Physical Laboratory. By W. F. Barrett, 
M.R.1.A., and W. Brown. Part I. (Percival 
& Co.)—This is the first instalment of a hand- 
book for beginners in physical measurement. 
The practical part of it begins with the second 
chapter, which treats of such subjects as the 
measurement of lengths by compasses, calipers 
verniers, and micrometers ; the measurement of 
heights by the cathetometer, of angles by the 
sextant, of areas by Amsler’s planimeter, of 
volumes by weighing in water, and the plotting 
of results on cross-ruled paper. Chap. iii. is 
very short, and treats of the chronograph and 
observations of the time of vibration of a 
pendulum. Chap. iv. is devoted to weighing 
and to various methods of determining specific 
gravities. Chap. v. treats of the barometer and 
other instruments for measuring fluid pressure, 
including the M‘Leod gauge. Chap. vi. ex- 
plains the use of dynamometers for measuring 





gravity with Atwood’s machine and Pendulums 
and on the velocity of a bullet by the ballistig 
pendulum. Chaps. vii. and viii. are devoted to 
the elasticity of solids and to friction. Chap. ix, 
treats of Cirsted’s piezometer and the Velocity 
of efflux of liquids; chap. x. of the visoog; 
of liquids, as measured by efflux through long 
narrow tubes and by other methods, of th 
viscosity of gases, the diffusion of gases anj 
liquids, osmose, surface-tension, and capi 
elevation. The appendix contains proofs g 
some of the formule which have been emplo 
and descriptions of a few modern instruments 
which are, as yet, but little known. One of 
these consists of an arrangement for Suspending 
a nearly horizontal rod by two threads, in suc 
a manner that it is free to rotate about the lin 
which joins the two points of suspension. This 
line is very nearly vertical, and its small deyis. 
tions from the vertical are indicated by th 
motion of the rod, which tends to place itself » 
that its centre of gravity is in the same verti 
plane with this line. If adjusted to be in 
neutral equilibrium when standing on a leyd 
surface, it is an extremely sensitive detector of 
deviations from horizontality. Another novelty 
is Joly’s mercury-glycerine barometer, in which 
a column of mercury, with a vacuum above it 
and glycerine below it, is sustained by atmo. 
spheric pressure, with the aid of a freely moving 
plug of cylindrical form, rather smaller than the 
tube and surrounded by glycerine. It can be 
carried about with the lower end open, on the 
same principle as a pipette. When used asa 
barometer, its lower end must be immersed in 
a cistern of glycerine, and its oscillations will be 
of the same magnitude as those of a glycerine 
barometer. We notice a few weak points. The 
explanation of the correction of the barometer 
for temperature is far from clear, and contains 
some mistakes. In the examples on the sextant 
the fact is overlooked that parallax vitiates its 
indications in the case of near objects. On 
the whole, the book will be found decidedly 
useful for elementary work, especially chaps, 
ii. tov. It is more readable, and less pes | 
minute, than most of the books at present avail 
able for the same purpose, and the diagramsar 
exceedingly clear. 

Astronomy for Every-Day Readers. By B.J. 
Hopkins, F.R.A.S. (Philip & Son.)—Th 
object of this little work is stated in the preface 
to be to ‘‘ explain, in as accurate and interesting 
a manner as possible, such of the phenomem 
of the heavens as should be known to ever 
intelligent person.” The successive chapters 
treat of ‘‘day and night, the phases of the 
moon, the tides, the seasons, eclipses and occul- 
tations, and meteors, shooting-stars, and comets,” 
and the information conveyed is, on the whole, 
well adapted to the purpose set forth by the 
author (‘‘the working-man scientist,” as he is 
called in the biographical notice of him prefixed). 
There is a good deal of reference to genenl 
history, some of the statements in which require 
correction, e.g., that on p. 24 respecting the 
first erection of the obelisk commonly calle 
Cleopatra’s Needle. B 

Der Monismus als Band zwischen Religion 
und Wissenschaft. Von Ernst Haeckel. (Bon, 
Strauss.) — English readers will hardly fed 
warm sympathy with the object of Pri. 
Haeckel’s confession of belief. He appeals 
to be of opinion that a man may be content 
have a sufficient knowledge of science, 
especially of modern embryology, sufficient 
logical powers, and enough mora. courage an 
mental force to accept the monistic doctrme 
that there is neither an immaterial living spit 
nor a dead spiritless matter, and to shape lis 
thoughts and his conduct accordingly. To 
the professor seems to have left out of cl 
sideration what the Hebrew prophet called the 
‘heart of man.” Is it not sufficient to | 
to Faraday to show that the highest of inte 
lectual powers may be associated with the hut 
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votion to a Being not oneself? It is 
rede tan to note this personal equation which 
makes the dicta of many men of science on 
religious questions so painful or, at times, so 
ludicrous. The truth of the matter appears to 
be that men may be divided into those who can 
accept & divine revelation and those who cannot. 
The late Prof. Westwood may be cited as an 
observer of natural things who resolutely looked 
away from any speculations that might shake, 
or seem to shake, his religious belief. Dean 
Stanley, on the other hand, felt so confident 
that his faith could not be shaken, that he 
boldly grappled with the results of science 
and historical research, and was not ashamed 
to discard such overgrowths on revelation as 
were shown by them to be baseless or untrue. 
There are, in fact, among believers those whose 
faith must always be of the childlike type, and 
those who, though they know the flood may 
bear them far, are confident that, at the last, 
they will see their Pilot ‘‘ face to face.” It is 
not our business here to inquire into the mental 
state of those who have accepted a religion 
which they believe to be based on a revelation ; 
but, knowing that there are such, let us ask 
if it is credible to any one who knows them 
that they will accept in its place a god who is 
defined ‘‘ as the infinite sum of all the forces of 
Nature, as the sum of all atomic forces in 
every vibration of ether.” Weare not for the 
moment concerned with the question whether 
Prof. Haeckel is right or wrong in making 
his proposal ; we only ask the purely neutral 
person, who has some knowledge of his fellow 
men, to decide whether or no the new lamp 
which is offered is likely to be accepted for the 
old. Turning to the second class, or those who 
have rejected, with or without thought, the 
religion which is, it is said, based on a divine 
revelation, we have only to inquire what they 
may be supposed to want. The Agnostic can- 
not, by the terms of his appellation, be moved 
to take more than a languid interest in the 
doctrine that God and the world are one, for he 
busies himself only with that side of things 
which he can measure or handle. The Atheist, 
if there be really such a person, is bound to 
deny that Nature is God. There remain, there- 
fore, those only who are seeking for a sign. 
Whether they will prefer the intellectual arro- 
gance of Ernst Haeckel to that of other teachers 
they must decide for themselves, but we doubt 
if “the True, the Good, and the Beautiful ”— 
the three godheads before whom Prof. Haeckel 
bows his knee—are as likely to produce that 
sense of intellectual calm which a frank confes- 
sion of inability to know or a trustful depen- 
dence on a Divine Teacher has each been able 
to produce. Prof. Haeckel tells us that the old 
Homotheism conceives of God as a ‘‘ gaseous 
vertebrate”; his form of Theism, we must own, 
appears to us to have the fault of being gaseous 
without being vertebrate. 


The Standard Course of Elementary Chemistry. 
By E. J. Cox, F.C.S. (Arnold.)—The five 
parts of which this course of chemistry con- 
sists are arranged if accordance with the 
syllabus issued by the Education Department. 

tr. Cox gives a judiciously chosen series of 
experiments which should be made, first before 
a class of learners, and then performed by each 
pupil in the class. The experiments are illus- 
trated, and the manipulations required in their 
Performance facilitated by clearly executed 

ms. The explanatory text is sometimes 
sketchy and superficial, but Mr. Cox no doubt 
intends it to be amplified by oral teaching. We 
must remember that any writer compiling book- 
lets for the standards and stages of the Educa- 
tion Department is necessarily shackled in his 


treatment of science. At any rate, Mr. Cox has | 


Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Son publish 
The Health Officer’s Pocket-Book, by Dr. Edward 
Willoughby, which is intended for the use of 
medical officers of health and sanitary inspec- 
tors. The _ states what is true in saying 
that medical officers are expected to have some 
knowledge, not only of the Acts of Parliament 
bearing upon public health, but also of certain 
branches of physics, chemistry, and building 
construction ; and the little volume: is a model 
of what such books should be. It is admirably 
indexed, perfectly accurate at the points at 
which we have tested it, and likely to be 
thoroughly useful to those who, like county 
medical officers, have often to do their work in 
the dog-cart or railway train. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Pror. W. H. Pickerine, who is now on a 
visit to Europe, has published the results of some 
very interesting observations of the outer satel- 
lites of Jupiter, made with the assistance of Mr. 
Douglass at the Arequipa Observatory in Peru. 
They seem to point to the probability that the 
planet was formerly surrounded by a series of 
rings similar to those now surrounding Saturn ; 
that, by some unexplained force, these were 
shattered, their components coming together, 
but still retaining nearly the same orbits ; and 
that the outer satellites still consist, like the 
original rings, of swarms of meteorites, their 
consolidation having been prevented by the 
immense tidal action of their great primary, 
the mighty Jove. Should these views be con- 
firmed by later observations, they will be fatal 
to the theory that the satellites of Jupiter 
are the most likely abodes of extra-terrestrial 
life in the solar system. The facts which Prof. 
W. H. Pickering considers to be proved by the 
Arequipa observations are the small densities 
of the satellites, particularly of the first ; the 
retrograde rotation and elongated shape of the 
latter ; the regularly recurring changes of shape 
of the discs of the outer satellites, caused appa- 
rently by a rotation about their major axes ; 
the change of position angle of the major axis 
of the third, and probably of the fourth, in 
different portions of their orbits ; and the con- 
siderable inclination of the axis of the belt on 
the third, both with regard to its orbit and to 
its major axis. The data obtained are insuffi- 
cient, he remarks, for mathematical discussion 
of the subject, and this he attributes largely to 
the unexpected nature of the phenomena, which 
led to the loss of many valuable opportunities 
owing to the non-comprehension of the points 
to which attention could most profitably be 
devoted. 

The Warner Observatory is to be removed 
from Rochester, N.Y., to the State University 
at Boulder, Colorado, where it is to retain the 
services of Dr. Lewis Swift and his son Edward, 
who are to become connected with the astro- 
nomical department of that university. 

We have received the numbers of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
October, November, and December, 1892, and 
the first five months of the present year. 
Prof. Tacchini’s observations of the solar pro- 
tuberances during the third quarter of last year, 
printed in the number for October, show a 
sensible increase as compared with those in the 
previous quarter. In the November number 
Prof. Riccd has a paper on the relations be- 
tween the solar spots and the perturbations 
of terrestrial magnetism. The most interesting 
article in that for December is Dr. Palazzo’s 
account of the great solar protuberance observed 
by him at Rome on the 3rd of October, whilst a 





similar protuberance observed by Prof. Tacchini 
on the 16th of November is described in the 
January number, which also contains a paper 


kept in view as primary aim the educational | by Prof. Garibaldi on the solar activity com- 
taining derivable from elementary science | pared with the variations of magnetic declina- 


tather than the imparting of loosely strun 
items of useful knowledge. P 





| 


tion as observed at Genoa during the years 


| 1873 to 1892. The February number contains 


notes by Prof. Tacchini on his observations of 
the solar spots and other phenomena during the 
fourth quarter of 1892, showing, combined with 
those of the previous quarter, that the second 
half of the year was ‘“‘un periodo di marcata 
attivita nei fenomeni della cromosfera ed atmo- 
sfera solare.’”” In the March number he gives 
the heliographical latitudes of the solar spots, 
faculee, and protuberances seen at Rome during 
the same period. All classes. of phenomena 
were more numerous in the southern than in the 
northern hemisphere of the sun. Prof. Riccd 
contributes to the April number a paper on the 
statistics of the solar spots observed in 1892; 
and Prof. Millosevich has two papers in the 
March and April numbers on ancient chrono- 
logy, the former being on the dates of Olympic 
years as compared with B.c. years, in reference 
to a recent controversy between Prof. Stock- 
well and Mr. Lynn; and the latter on that of 
a solar eclipse supposed to be mentioned in a 
fragment of Archilochus. The principal papers 
in the May number are on the solar protuber- 
ances observed at Palermo during the year 1892, 
with their heliographical latitudes, and Prof. 
Tacchini’s account of the solar phenomena 
observed at Rome during the first quarter of 
the present year, that of the protuberances 
(which were less intense than in the previous 
quarter) being continued to the end of April, in 
view of its probable utility in reference to the 
solar eclipse on the 16th of that month. 








SOCIETIES. 


SoclETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 1.—Mr, A. W. 
Franks, President, in the chair.—The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows: Revs. H. Gee 
and A. S. Dyer, and Messrs. A. E. Packe, J. Ward, 
T. F. Peacock, and E. C. Tripplin.—Mr. Day ex- 
hibited a gold lunette of usual form and a bronze 
pin, both found in Ireland, and two gold posy-rings. 
—Mr. L. B. Phillips exhibited an early eighteenth 
century “picnic set” with silver fittings. — Rev. 
C. &. isuaee communicated a gent Ig h of a 
medizval paten at Barsham, Suffolk.—Dr. E. Fresh- 
field read an exhaustive communication on a collec- 
tion of capitals used in buildings erected under 
Byzantine influence, and illustrated his remarks by 
a very fine series of photographs arranged in 
groups. : 

June 8. — Mr. A. W. Franks, President, in the 
chair.— The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Lieut.-Col. Beamish and Messrs, J. 8, 
Earle and J. L. G. Mowat.—Mr. Leveson Gower ex- 
hibited a carved bracket of the fifteenth century 
found in Westerham Church, with a figure of an 
angel between representations of the sun and moon. 
—Rev. R. M. Blakiston exhibited a singular engraved 
Gnostic gem found in Egypt.—Sir H. H. Howorth, 
through the President. communicated an interest- 
ing series of original memoranda touching the 
funeral expenses of Sir Richard Scott (0d. 1638) and 
the construction of his tomb in Ecclesfield Church 
Yorkshire.—Mr. H. Price exhibited and described 
two remarkable painted linen mummy coverings of 
the first century A.D., with portraits of the deceased, 

June 15.—Special Meeting—Mr. A. W. Franks, 
President, in the chair.—A ballot was taken on 
certain alterations in the Statutes confining elections 
of Fellows to three specified days in the year, which 
were duly carried nem. con.—At the subsequent 
ordinary meeting, Sir KE. A. H. Lechmere, Bart., was 
elected member of Council vice Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, resigned.—Mr. E. Oldfield read the first 
part ofa paper ‘On the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus.’ 

June 22.— Mr. A. W. Franks, President, in the 
chair.—Rev. E. S. Bartleet exhibited a small brass 
sergeant’s mace, temp. Philip and Mary, found at 
Gloucester in the room of the house where Bishop 
Hooper was confined previous to his execution. As 
it bears the arms of the City of London, it is con- 
jectured to have belonged to the tipstaff or sergeant- 
at-mace who conveyed Bishop Hooper to Gloucester. 
—Mr. A. 8. Murray read a note on some Greek in- 
scriptions found at Halicarnassus.—Mr. E. Oldfield 
read the second pait of his paper ‘ On the Mauso- 
leum of Halicarnassus.’ The following is an abstract 
of the paper, which forms a prelude to a new resto- 
ration that Mr. Oldfield proposes to bring forward 
ata future meeting. Since the discovery of various 
architectural and sculptural remains by Sir C. 
Newton’s expedition in 1856, three conjectural re- 

3 ublished— 


storations of the building have been 
1, by Sir C, Newton and Mr, Pullan ; 2, by Mr. Fer- 
Mr. Oldfield pro- 





guson ; 3, by Herr C. Petersen. 
ceeded to test the respective merits of these schemes, 
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and at the same.time to develope what he con- | 
sidered the true principles by which such an inves- | 


tigation should be guided, by a closer analysis than 
had hitherto been attempted, first, of all descriptions 
of the Mausoleum to be found in ancient authors, 
particularly Martial and Pliny, and then of a narra- 
tive, taken from a French writer of the sixteenth 
century, of the discovery and destruction of the 
building by the Knights of Rhodes in 1522. Next 
he examined, and illustrated with large diagrams, 
such ancient monuments still surviving as may 
reasonably be thought to have in sume degree 
borrowed their architectural form from the Mauso- 
leum, and thus may indicate more or less clearly 
what were its most characteristic features. Putting 
aside for this purpose all monuments of earlier date 
n the death of Mausolus, B.C. 353, such as 
(emonest others) the Lion Tomb at Cnidus, and the 
onic Heroén at Xanthus, he described more parti- 
cularly the construction of the sepulchral buildings 
at Mylassa, Souma, Ooran, Celenderis, and St. Remy 
in Provence, and showed the probability that their 
dominant feature, the open pteron, was the same as 
what Martial referred to, in the words aere vacuo 
endens, as the chief characteristic of the Mauso- 
eum. From the combination of the literary and 
monumental evidence thus analyzed and composed, 
he drew the five following propositions: 1. That 
the basement formed, externally, a lofty flight 
of steps, referred -to by Pliny as the pyramis 
inferior, 2. That within this was the true cella, as 
discovered and described by the Rhodian Knights. 
3. That the pteron, or principal story, was entirel 
open, permeable to the air, and visible all throug 
from without, its superstructure being supported 
only by columns, pilasters, or piers, without any con- 
tinuous walls. 4. That the fronts of the pteron were 
distinguished from the sides by some marked struc- 
tural feature. 5. That the pyramid above the pteron 
was originally complete, with a pointed summit, 
but was truncated by Pythis to make a platform for 
his quadriga, and that Pliny’s description of it, as 
having an apex like that of.a meta,and being equal 
in height to the pyramid below, refers only to its 
original form before the alteration, The writer 
intended to exhibit on a future day a restoration of 
the building in accordance with these five proposi- 
tions, and then also to state his ideas as to the most 
probable arrangement of the principal sculptures be- 
longing to it.—A short discussion followed, in which 
none of Mr. Oldfield’s arguments was disputed, 
but opinions upon his own scheme of restoration 
were generally reserved till his detailed designs 
should be produced.—Mr. A. Smith, of the British 
Museum, described what had there been lately done 
to illustrate the architecture of the Mausoleum by 
putting together some of its most important frag- 
ments, and explained the measurements and pro- 
portions adopted in this process. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS.—June 28.—Annual General 
Meeting.—The Assistant Secretary read the Report 
of the Council.—The following were elected to fill 
the offices for the ensuing session: President, 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales ; Vice-Presidents, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Sir F. Abel, Duke of Abercorn, Sir 

Birdwood, Sir E. Birkbeck, Sir F. Bramwell 
Mr. M. Carteighe, Prof. J. Dewar, Major-General 
Sir J. F. D. Donnelly, Sir H. Doulton, Sir D. Galton, 
Lord Kelvin, Mr. C. M. Kennedy, Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir V. Lister, the Lord Mayor, Mr. J. B, Martin, 
General the Right Hon. Sir H. F. Ponsonby, Mr. 
W. H. Preece, Sir A. K. Rollit, Sir S. Samuel, and 
Mr. H. C. Saunders; Ordinary Members of Council, 
Sir E. Braddon, Mr. G..L. Bristow, Sir G. H. Chubb, 
Mr. J. Dredge, Dr. F. Elgar, Prof. C. Le Neve Foster, 
Mr. W. H. Harris, Mr. J. F. Moulton, Mr. J. 
O’Connor, Mr. F. O'Driscoll, Mr. W. B. Perceval, 
and Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen; Zrecasurers, Mr. 
W. Anderson and Mr. F. Cobb ; Secretary, Sir H. 
Trueman Wood ; Soane Trustee, Sir B. W. Richard- 
son. 





MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—J/une 28.— 
The Report of the Council, read at the meeting of 
this Association at the rooms of the Royal Society, 
mentioned that Sir A. Rollit, M.P., Mr. Thiselton- 
Dyer, and Mr. F. Crisp have retired in the course of 
the year, owing to the numerous calls upon their 
time. The first vacancy was filled by the election 
of Prof. W. C. McIntosh. The buildings, fittings, 
and machinery of the laboratory are in a satisfactory 
condition, but the question of the boats has occupied 
the Council very seriously during the past year. 
The need of a deep-sea-going boat is constantly 
more pressing, but there are no funds in hand 
sufficient for its purchase and maintenance. This 
need has been particularly felt of late in the fishery 
inquiries in which the Association has been engaged 
in the North Sea as well as at Plymouth. The 
library continues to make steady progress. The 
type-collection in the museum is increasing satis- 
factorily under Mr. Garstang’s care. The Council 
in January last accepted Mr. Calderwood’s resigna- 





tion of the office of Director, and appointed Mr. 
E. J. Bles. Mr. Bles entered upon his duties on 
April 12th of this year. Owing toa second donation 
of 2501. from Mr. J. P, Thomasson it has been pos- 
sible for the Council to retain the services of Mr. 
Holt for fishing inquiries in the North Sea for a 
second year. r. Garstang has been appointed 
for a second year to superintend the collection, 
preservation, and supply of material. The character 
of the specimens supplied by the laboratory has im- 
= very greatly under hiscare. Mr. Cunning- 
am has continued his observations on the rate of 
growth and probable ages of young fish, and on 
the coloration of the underside of flat-fishes. Since 
Christmas he has been occupied in an inquiry into 
the question of the destruction of immature fish, 
the first results of which appear in the May number 
of the Journal. Mr. Cunningham has also suc- 
ceeded in artificially fertilizing the eggs of the 
flounders which he has reared in the laboratory 
tanks during the last three years from a length of 
half an inch; the eggs developed, and the larve 
were —a fed for ten days after the absorp- 
tion of the yolk-sac. The receipts for the past year 
include the annual grants from H.M. Treasury 
(1,0002.) and the Worshipful Company of Fish- 
mongers (400/.); annual subscriptions have pro- 
duced 160/., composition fees 16/., the rent of tables 
at the laboratory 34/., the sale of specimens 205/., 
and the admission to the tank-room 70l.; the 
total amounting, with lesser sums, to 2,1991.— 
The Vice-Presidents, officers, and Council elected 
were : President, Prof. E. Ray Lankester; Vice- 
Presidents, Duke of Argyll, Duke of Abercorn, 
Earl of St. Germans, Earl of Morley, Earl of Ducie, 
Lord Walsingham, Lord Revelstoke, Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, 
M.P., Prof. G. J. Allman, Sir E. Birkbeck, M.P., 
Sir W. Flower, Right Hon. Sir J. Lubbock, M.P., 
Prof. A. Newton, Sir H. Thompson, Canon Norman, 
and Capt. Wharton ; Council, Mr. F. E. Beddard, 
Prof. Jeffrey Bell, Prof. Herdmann, Sir J. Evans, 
Mr. A. C. L. G. Giinther, Prof. Haddon, Dr. 8. J. 
Hickson, Prof. McIntosh, Right Hon. E. Marjori- 
banks, M.P., Mr. E. B. Poulton, Mr. P. L. Sclater, Mr. 
A. Sedgwick, Prof. C, Stewart, and Prof. W. F. R. 
Weldon ; Mr. E. L. Beckwith, Hon. Treasurer ; and 
Mr. G. H. Fowler, Hon. Secretary. 
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Science Gossip. 


A work on ‘British Locomotives,’ by Mr. 
Bowen Cooke, of the locomotive department 
of the London and North-Western Railway, is 
being got ready by Messrs. Whittaker. Open- 
ing about the year 1769, with the early history 
of the locomotive, the writer traces its gradual 
progress and development until he reaches the 
latest of Webb’s compounds. Details are given 
of the different kinds of cylinders, pistons, con- 
necting rods, &c. 

Dr. Fritz Rtut, the entomologist, of Ans- 
bach, in Bavaria, the editor of the Entomologische 
Zeitschrift, died at Zurich on July Ist. Dr. 
Riihl, who was in his tifty-seventh year, was the 
author of several valued works on European and 
exotic butterflies. 








FINE ARTS 

The Infe and Work of John Ruskin. 

W. G. Collingwood. Illustrated. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
Mr. Coittnewoop has brought a great deal 
of enthusiasm and industry to his task, but un- 
luckily he has overlaid his memoir witha mass 
of details that become tedious; he is more 
laborious than clear-sighted ; and, besides, he 
is lacking in the faculties necessary for deal- 
ing with a complex and frequently self-con- 
tradictory genius like Mr. Ruskin’s. There 
is no want of anecdotes and local colour 
in the latter part of the book, where 
much that is tender and sympathetic is to be 
found ; but unfortunately Mr. Collingwood 
seems to have been under the impression 


By 
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that it was his duty, or, at least, that hy 
would be expected, not only to anal 
and explain every incident in the } 
of Mr. Ruskin, but to expound all ji 
motives without making allowance for typ 
very powerful factors in the thoughts anj 
acts of Mr. Ruskin, noble-hearted whim aj 
sentimental caprice. Had the biographe 
made anything like an adequate allowane, 
for these, it would have saved him a wondg. 
ful amount of special pleading, and to the 
reader some considerable tediousness, 

In consideration of his eloquent ¢ 
sition of Turner, his passion for doing 
—which, like other passions, has often done 
harm to those whose motives and conduc 
he condemned without understanding then 
—and his magnificent self-sacrifice—which, 
by the way, was only less than saint-like 
because it never involved any greater hard. 
ship than that of limiting him in furthe 
sacrifices —the world at large has bee 

roud to honour Mr. Ruskin as few haye 
te honoured. But itis a mistake in his 
biographer to attempt to search for the 
hidden causes of his hero’s impulses anj 
eaprices. Yet Mr. Collingwood attempts 
to do this in a manner which is always 
operose, and sometimes irritating. Merely 
as a history of generous enthusiasm, the 
biography of “the Oxford Graduate” 
could not but be of the highest interest; how 
much more so must it be when the bio- 
grapher had the advantage of access to 
‘ Preeterita’ and other touching outpour 
ings of self-study, and the at least occa. 
sional assistance of the present inhabitants 
of Coniston. It does not appear that Mr. 
Collingwood has been so fortunate as to 
obtain aid from any of the still living friends 
of Mr. Ruskin’s splendid prime, such as Sir 
H. Acland, Mr. Froude, or Sir J. Millais, 
still less from the representatives (such a 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti) of the deceased friends 
of his younger days, some of whom must have 
matter to impart which we do not find in 
these volumes. 

Several most important parts of his sub- 
ject Mr. Collingwood omits altogether or 
treats inadequately. First, as to Tumer, 
we find nowhere in this work the least hint 
that Turner was elected a Royal Ace 
demician seventeen years before Mr. Ruskin 
was born, had actually painted all his best 
pictures, and had given employment for 
many years to the greatest landscape 
engravers the world has known—mea 
who had spread the artist’s reputation far 
and wide. The absurdities of a few news 
paper critics gave Mr. Ruskin the mae 
nificent opportunity of which he 
most eloquent, if not quite consistent 
and logical advantage. Yet, after all 
Turner’s own view of his advocate, whichis 
not fairly set forth here, was neither unwis 
nor ungenerous. Again, Mr. Collingwool 
overrates the value, though he could net 
overstate the strong sympathy, of Mr. 
Ruskin’s timely championship of the Pr 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, or, at least, d 
two members of that company; for 
Rossetti, the most striking figure of al, 
it is manifest he knew nothing what 
ever, not even the name. He genero 
set himself to defend two outrageously 
abused pictures and two young ma 
shamefully treated; but of the pm 
ciples of Pre-Raphaelitism it was the, 
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and is still, clear that the “author of 
‘Modern Painters’” had not an inkling. 
It is likewise plain that his biographer is, 
even to this day, a ood deal confused in his 
ideas about the P-R.B. and their so-called 
inciples. 
Pr Collingwood admits that ‘originally 
the Pre-Raphaelites were not his [Mr. 
Ruskin’s] pupils, nor their movement directly 
of his creation. But,” he adds, “it was the 
outcome of a general tendency which he 
more than any man had helped to start.” 
Scarcely a word of this is correct, for Pre- 
Raphaelitism not only had only a single 
definite principle, #.¢., the most perfect 
sincerity in thought and art, but no ‘“‘law”’ 
in respect to either. And the one principle 
which, according to his biographer, Mr. 
Ruskin had advised his followers to adopt, 
“to go to nature, selecting nothing, re- 
jecting nothing, and scorning nothing,” 
was never accepted by any one of the 
Brotherhood without considerable quali- 
fications, and even then it was promptly 
abandoned as impracticable. It was 
on this point Mr. F. Madox Brown, the 
realist of the set, refused formally to join 
the Brotherhood. Again, Mr. Collingwood 
speaks of Mr. Ruskin as if he were 
the potential founder of the Society for 
Protecting Ancient Buildings, by means 
ofa pamphlet published in 1854! There 
is confusion of chronology, as well as 
of fact, in this statement. The society 
did not arise out of any suggestions of Mr. 
Ruskin’s, but was a direct development of 
the knowledge and feeling for art possessed 
by connoisseurs in general, of whom Mr. 
Ruskin was only one. Yet Mr. Oolling- 
wood, when speaking of Gothic archi- 
tecture, writes as if Rickman and Pugin 
had been unknown forces, and, speaking 
of the support given by part of the Press 
to this society, ignores altogether the 
Atheneum, which for a long time stood 
almost alone in its advocacy, while he 
refers to a professional journal of high 
repute as a supporter, which was then very 
far indeed from approving of the movement. 
Enthusiastic loyalty enables Mr. Colling- 
wood to see how much his hero did for the 
world, especially for the undergraduate 
world of which the biographer was a 
member in his youth, and “critics,” he 
writes, 
“who are least disposed to give Mr. Ruskin 
credit for his artistic doctrines or economical 
theories unite in allowing that he has taught us 
to look at nature, especially at the sublime in 
nature, at storms and sunrises.” 
But we venture to say that it was Turner 
who taught Mr. Ruskin, and Turner's 
position—to say nothing of Girtin, Con- 
stable, Gainsborough, De Wint, Chambers, 
Bonington, David Cox, Vincent, Stark, 
Chalon, and a host of minor painters of the 
naturalistic school—was largely due to De 
Loutherbourg, who was the real founder of 
the sublime in the art of naturalistic land- 
seape, as distinct from the school of Claude; 
yet there is not one single word in this 
book which gives the least credit to any 
of these artists, except Turner. Again, 
4 to Mr. Ruskin’s “artistic doctrines 
and economical theories,” the reader of 
book will rise from its perusal with 
Wonder as to which of the very diverse doc- 
es and theories among the many (some of 





which deserve neither of these titles) that are 
in question it can be that critics are expected 
to accept or reject. Mr. Collingwood surely 
makes an excessive claim when he declares 
the world has learnt nearly as much of 
geology, mineralogy, conchology, botany, 
and other sciences from Mr. Ruskin as of 
artin landscape. It is true, no doubt (p. 37, 
vol. i.), that his life has been “a passionate 
pilgrimage” ; but this is not by any means 
all that is claimed for him here. 

Again, Mr. Collingwood declares that 
before ‘ Modern Painters’ it was the fashion, 
as ithas been since, ‘‘to undervalue Tintoret.” 
Mr. Collingwood no doubt first learned to 
appreciate Tintoret when he was an under- 
graduate at Oxford and attended the lectures 
of the then Slade Professor, but Mr. Ruskin 
no more discovered Tintoret than he dis- 
covered Titian, although he has written 
much that is full of splendid appreciation 
of the pictures of both. Mr. Collingwood 
seems, indeed, to have some suspicion of 
this, for he says :— 

‘““Mr. Ruskin himself, as he grew older, 
found more interest in the playful industry of 
Carpaccio than in the laborious games, the 
stupendous Titan-feats, of Tintoret. But at 
this moment [c. 1845], solemnized before the 
problems of life [he had been shaken by 
religious doubts], he found these problems 
hinted in the mystic symbolism of the School 
of S. Rocco ; a recent convert to Pre-Reforma- 
tion Christianity [%], he found its completed 
outcome in Tintoret’s interpretation of the life 
of Christ and the types of the Old Testament ; 
fresh from the stormy grandeur of the St. 
Gothard, he found the lurid skies and looming 
giants of the ‘Visitation,’ or the ‘Baptism, ’or the 
‘Crucifixion,’ re-echoing the subjects of Turner 
as ‘deep answering to deep’; and, with Hard- 
ing of the Broad Brush [i.e., Mr. J. D. Hard- 
ing], he recognized the mastery of landscape 
execution in the ‘Flight into Egypt’ and ‘St. 
Mary in the Desert.’” 

Really, if this was all there was not much 
harm done; but Mr. Collingwood’s thunder- 
ing phrases led us to expect more. Apart 
from this we do not envy Mr. Collingwood 
if Mr. Ruskin finds out that it has been 
said that he ever ‘‘found more interest” in 
Carpaccio than in Tintoret, or that it was 
not till 1871 that he ‘‘ became conscious of 
the claims of Botticelli’s frescoes.” It is 
really absurd of Mr. Collingwood to write 
of Botticelli as ‘‘an unknown painter” in 
1871, unless, indeed, he means that Botti- 
celli was unknown to the Oxford under- 
graduates of that period, who, pace Mr. 
Collingwood, did not then constitute the 
learned, still less the artistic world. The fact 
is our author evidently looks upon the world 
from an undergraduate point of view. As 
it was, there were certain errors in the Slade 
Professor’s ascriptions of works to Botti- 
celli, as well as in the plates he in 1871 pub- 
lished in ‘ Ariadne Florentina,’ which greatly 
annoyed Botticelli’s genuine admirers. So 
entirely fresh does anything like knowledge 
of the early Italian painters seem to be to 
Mr. Collingwood, that he will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that more than cne hun- 
dred years before Mr. Ruskin was born 
Arthur Pond produced a set of good prints 
after Masaccio. 

But enough about some of the blemishes 
in a highly creditable and conscientiously 
executed piece of work. The facts are 
given with much exactness, the theories 
with which the writer surrounds them 





are often dubious. We prefer to believe, 
with Mr. Collingwood, that Mr. Ruskin 
was born at No. 54, Hunter Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, on the 8th of February, 
1819—the year in which Mr. Hook and Mr. 
F. Madox Brown were born—than that any 
‘recrudescence of the Celt,’’ as it is here 
called, is responsible for the changing im- 
pulses of one who, according to his 
biographer, has experienced more mental 
phases than Mr. Gladstone himself. But 
Mr. Collingwood, in his anxiety to make an 
illustrious addition to the “pure Scotch- 
men” of this century, overlooks the fact 
that the utmost research cannot take the 
family further back than c¢. 1760, and that 
there is no proof the Ruskins were Scotch 
at all, though it is clear that Mr. Ruskin’s 
grandmother, Catherine Tweeddale of Glen- 
luce, was descended on her mother’s side 
from the Agnews of Lochnaw and the 
Adairs of Gennoch. On the other hand, 
something must be allowed for the “ pure 
Englishness’’ of his mother, who was a 
daughter of a Capt. Cox, of Yarmouth, and 
was born at Croydon. That her husband, 
John James Ruskin, was born at Edin- 
burgh, that he was a sterling man in every 
capacity, and that she was the best of 
mothers are facts amply proved in this book. 

It is noteworthy how love for landscape 
touched the heart of the little boy Ruskin 
when sitting to James Northcote, R.A., Sir 
Joshua’s pupil and factotum, for his por- 
trait, and being asked what should he the 
background, he replied, ‘‘ Blue hills.” It is 
gratifying, too, to notice that some atonement 
is made in these volumes to the manes of 
the injured Dr. Andrews, who in ‘ Pre- 
terita’ fared badly, to the dismay of 
his daughter who was then living and the 
representatives of his other daughters. Mr. 
Collingwood does not seem to be aware that 
the Doctor, the child Ruskin’s first tutor, 
of whom, it now appears, he was very fond, 
was an eminent Nonconformist divine. 

It is amusing to notice that the Ruskin 
family saw Southey and Wordsworth in 
church, and ‘‘did not like the look of Words- 
worth at all.” Another statement in the 
first volume illustrates our remark that it 
was through the vignettes to Rogers’s 
‘Italy’ that Mr. Ruskin first learned some- 
thing of Turner. When, in much later life, 
he came to know Rogers, he often expressed 
his grateful sense of the charms of the 
volume. And yet it is strange and charac- 
teristic that his critical powers were as 
yet so unformed, that for many years 
he admired Prout and J. D. Harding. 
It is diffieult to believe, unless on his 
biographer’s authority, that Prout opened 
the youth’s eyes to the beauties of Gothic 
architecture, to which he was to devote so 
much exquisite writing. The beautiful 
Prout-like plate facing p. 74 is rather a 
deft and delicate feat of the black - lead 
pencil than a drawing in the true sense 
of the term. It is clear, too, that at this 
period (c. 1837) Mr. Ruskin had already 
arrived at very definite ideas of architec- 
ture. However, the description of Mr. 
Ruskin’s boyhood and youth (pp. 46-48) 
is delightful, and makes one envy the bliss 
of such a life. Yet it is impossible to 
understand the following passage concern- 
ing Mr. Ruskin’s early studies as a copyist 
in the Louvre :— 
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‘* Tt is curious that the picture he chose was 
a Rembrandt ; it shows, what the casual reader 
of his works on art might miss, that he is natur- 
ally a chiaroscurist, and that his praise of the 
pre-Raphaelite colour and draughtsmanship is 
not prompted by his taste and native feeling so 
much as by intellectual judgment.” 


But, as neither the old Pre-Raphaelites nor 
those of our day are, or ever have been, 
chiaroscurists in the Rembrandtish sense of 
the term, which includes coloration, it is 
probable something has dropped out of this 
piece of criticism. We quite see why the 
young Ruskin turned to Rembrandt, but 
it certainly was not on account of any quasi- 
Pre-Raphaelitism in his chiaroscuro, what- 
ever that may stand for in Mr. Collingweod’s 
mind. 

This biography more than once en- 
larges upon the love affairs of Mr. 
Ruskin, and treats with a delicate hand 
the pretty story (a sort of Stothardian out- 
line of it occurs in ‘ Preeterita’) of the little 
French maiden Adéle, the dainty daughter 
of M. Domecg, the elder Ruskin’s partner in 
the sherry trade—an affair that did no harm 
to either party, certainly none to the lady ; but 
the second love affair—if such it can becalled 
—which ended in marriage, was a difficult 
question for a writer like Mr. Collingwood, 
and, though he wisely glides over the more 
serious side of it, he forgets that the chief 
sufferer was the lady, and that she is en- 
titled to sympathy not expressed here. A 
genuine attachment which sprang up in 
much later years, and the object of which, on 
her death-bed, refused to see her admirer, as 
he could not say he preferred God’s love to 
any affection for herself, is a real bit of 
tragedy, and her decease shook the survivor 
in a manner he has apparently never quite 
recovered from. 

Of his early writings we have a con- 
nected and exact account, which shows 
how, amongst other things, he was always 
bad at proof-correcting, and left that 
work to his friend Mr. Harrison, who is 
rather ungratefully, but not otherwise un- 
kindly, treated here. For thirty years he 
revised proofs; the editor of Frrendship’s 
Offering (was this Mr. Harrison?) used to 
‘prune the pet periods” of his young con- 
tributor in a manner which it seems to have 
surprised Mr. Collingwood that his hero sub- 
mitted to. Even if he was one of the dullest 
of editors, he could surely look after grammar 
and punctuation. The history of ‘Modern 
Painters’ is very interesting indeed, and it 
is well illustrated here from ‘ Preeterita’ and 
other sources. Mr. Collingwood gives a 
short summary of ‘ Preeterita,’ and supplies 
a number of comments, but he adds little an 
intelligent reader could not have discovered 
for himself. We quite agree with him in 
admitting, in the warmest terms, that the 
splendid description of the movement and 
colour of the Rhone in the second book of 
‘Preterita’ is among the gems of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writing, indeed we might say of 
the English language, a masterpiece of poetic 
and splendid prose. 

Book ii. begins with a modest and highly 
interesting sketch of Mr. Ruskin in 1842- 
1844, when he was living at Herne Hill 
and ‘in training,” as Mr. Collingwood has 
it, for ‘Modern Painters.’ Our author 
points out that, in a second edition of the 
first volume of that work, the author can- 





celled a rather rash comparison of Turner 
to the Angel of the Sun in the Apocalypse 
which hel startled readers of the first 
edition, and is still a touchstone to distin- 
guish the one edition from the other. Un- 
doubtedly those who are here called ‘the 
religious ” were very decidedly ‘ outraged” 
by this flight. What Turner thought of it 
the reader is at liberty to guess. 

Beginning as an enthusiastic devotee of 
Turnerian landscape, Mr. Ruskin next took 
to Early Christian art, and this involved, if 
not a complete change of his cardinal prin- 
ciples, a very considerable shifting of his 
standpoint, the Early Italian not being 
naturalistic—at least not Fra Angelico, with 
whom Mr. Ruskin was most concerned, though 
Masaccio and Fra Filippo Lippi, to whom 
he paid little attention, may be called such. 
His biographer is ingenious in putting the 
best face possible on this shifting of stand- 
point, but what he means by ‘the same 
laws of composition ’’—composition having 
nothing whatever to do with the matter 
—it passes our wit to guess. A good 
point is made on the next page when 
it is said that Mr. Ruskin never came so 
near being a poet as when he gave up 
writing verse. There are not a few 
philosophical remarks in the section on 
Christian art, in which Aristotle, Locke, 
Hegel, and Coleridge do duty in an ex- 
planation of the source of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“‘Theoria, and why he opposes it to 
ZEsthesis, how the sense of rightness, law- 
abiding, dominates him, so that he finds that 
allour pleasure is to be traced to acquiescence 
in it,” as if it were part of the divine method 
of creation; beauty being the outward sign to 
him “‘ of a certain all-round Rightness.” Is it 
possible Mr. Collingwood thinks Mr. Ruskin 
was the discoverer of thisTheoria ? Yet weare 
calmly toldthat ‘‘the Poetry of Architecture” 
meant ‘‘ more than building,” and, in fact, 
was the expression of thought and feeling in, 
and upon, buildings. Surely one need not 
buy ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture’ to 
learn so much ! 

Mr. Collingwood rightly enough divides 
Mr. Ruskin’s career into two parts—that of 
a writer on art and that of a writer on 
ethics. He immensely overrates his influence 
in both capacities, and takes for granted 
that ideas and actions with which he had 
little or nothing to do were due to him. 
Mr. Ruskin began to put aside Bentham; he 
designed, according to his biographer, to 
establish enthusiasm in the place of political 
economy, relegated to Saturn. With this, 
as art critics, we have little or nothing to 
do, beyond saying that a very large portion 
of the second volume is devoted to a version 
of Mr. Ruskin’s comprehensive altruism, and 
information as to what has become of the 
fortune which J. J. Ruskin bequeathed to 
his son, and of the great sums which have 
accrued through the sale of his books, which 
Mr. Collingwood reckons at 300,000 copies, all 
told! There is aserious mistake on p. 59 of 
the second volume, which ascribes Mr. Rus- 
kin’s unlucky acceptance of Charles Augustus 
Howell as his secretary—a most disastrous 
business it turned out—to “the circle of 
the Pre-Raphaelites,” who may well be 
astonished to hear so much of themselves in 
this book. Sir John Millais knew next to 
nothing of Howell, and others of the 


| Brotherhood, seeing through his lies and 





—— 
tricks, were wisely distrustful of the man 
whom, acting according to the motto “De 
mortuo nil nisi bonum,’’ Mr. Colli 

lays a light hand. It was a P-R.B. wh 
said, ‘‘ What’s the use of buryj 
Devil?” and flatly refused to believe thy 
Howell is not still amongst us. 


We have received from Messrs. Lawrie 
Co., 15, Old Bond Street, A Catalogue of a Lou, 
Collection of Pictures, principally of the Freng, 
School of 1830, comprising, besides intelligent de. 
scriptions of the works severally, capital photo. 
graphs by Messrs. Maclure, Macdonald & (yo, 
of Glasgow, the best of which are a melon. 
shaped silk fan, painted in water-colours by 
Corot, with a charming view of a river bank 
and shining water, and a highly characteristic 
group of feathery trees on our left in front, 
and another Corot, a canvas in oil, ‘ Une Idylle, 
rond des Enfants.’ ‘Le Soir,’ with a term of 
Pan in the mid-distance, and a group of nymphs 
with offerings ; ‘Le Soir, rond des Nymphes 
with a lake ; the famous ‘Lac de Garde,’ with 
a boat in the left foreground; the lovely ‘ Dang 
des Nymphes’; and ‘ Une Symphonie,’ are all of 
them Corots. By Rousseau is the Hobbem. 
like ‘ Allée de Village’; by Millet the repre. 
sentative ‘Gardienne du Troupeau,’ at evening; 
by Diaz are ‘ Les grandes Délaissées,’ four half. 
nude nymphs deploring the flight of Cupid, and 
two capital pictures of Fontainebleau forest ; of 
Daubigny we have ‘Les Bords de la Loir,,’ 
that peaceful idyl of the water called ‘Ie 
Soir’; and, in addition, various noteworthy 
landscapes and figure pictures by Troyon; 
Meissonier’s ‘Un Hallebardier,’ 1857, and 
‘Regnard dans son Cabinet’; the delight 
fully ingenuous bust of a boy called ‘ Joueur de 
Flaite,’ 1853, by Ricard ; ‘Mrs. Hatchett,’ by 
Gainsborough ; ‘Theophila Palmer,’ by Rey- 
nolds, which belonged to P. Rajon ; by Romney, 
‘Miss F. Harford’; Turner’s ‘Fishing Boats 
entering Calais Harbour’; and a portrait by 
Velazquez. 

WE have received from Mr. Quaritch 
Part I. of Old Wedgwood, excellent coloured 
plates, generally of the size of the objects, 
illustrating the English relief art-work of the 
eighteenth century made by J. Wedgwood a 
Etruria, 1760-95. The letterpress is by Mr. F. 
Rathbone. The work is to be completed in 
eight parts. Mr. Rathbone’s criticisms are 
accomplished and most careful, enriched with 
notes, historical, biographical, and descripiive, 
with memoranda on the descent of the potters’ 
craft from Adam to the advent of Wedgwood. 
We are not able to see what the old distich, 


When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


has to do with the potter and his work (see p. 8), 
and it is hard to connect Delft ware with the 
Saxon ‘‘ delve,” but these references serve to 
show the far-reaching attention of Mr. Rathbone 
to his subject. The chapter of Wedgwood’smarks 
is good, and carefully compiled, and comprises 
facsimiles of signatures. Plate i. is of that 
masterpiece of Etruria, Wedgwood’s copy of the 
Portland Vase. Mr. J. L. Propert, who sup- 
plies the note on this work, judiciously forbears 
to give the name of the ‘imbecile visitor t 
the British Museum” who, in 1845, smashed 
this superb relic with an Assyrian sun-dried 
brick, which the too confiding authorities had 
placed handy for the purpose. We shall imi 
tate the critic’s reticence. Mr. Propert is mis- 
taken in saying that ‘‘no work of ancient of 
modern times has been so much copied in all 
known materials ” as the Portland Vase. That 
distinction belongs to Da Vinci's ‘Last Supper. 
When the whole of this handsome and highly 
promising publication is in our hands we 8 
be able to criticize it more fully. 

Woodwork Course for Boys. By W. Nelson. 
(Philip & Son.)—The latest educational fashion 
is tolerably well illustrated in this grad 
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‘dies irty examples for “‘ cutting wood,” 
oe pre tres tof sloyd. So far as any 
: nical task can be performed without the 
direct instruction and guidance of practised 
craftsmen, whose assistance is really indis- 
nsable in carpentry, Mr. Nelson’s book and 
its plain and simple diagrams are likely to be 
yseful. In fact, of the numerous publications 
of its class this is one of the best. The wood- 
york is calculated to develope the pupils’ powers 
of attention, and interest them. On the other 
hand, the run upon sloyd has the drawback 
that, besides costing more, it must needs occupy 
time which had better be given to the incom- 
bly more instructive practice of drawing. 
The yalue of drawing is not only in the 
practice of delineation, but in training the 
upil to see (which not one person in five really 
oes), and, seeing, understand the nature and 
form of every object he looks at. 


Geschichte der Maleret im newnzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. By Richard Muther. Part I. (Munich, 
Hirth.)—The author claims novelty for his work 
on the ground that no book has yet appeared 
embracing the history of painting in Europe 
during the nineteenth century. Neither Rebers’s 
nor Rosenberg’s works fulfil this purpose, both 
confining themselves more especially to the 
history of German art, with occasional inci- 
dental allusions only to contemporary painters 
of other nations. Proposing to himself a wider 

eof view, the author recognizes the dawn 
of the realistic spirit in the creations of Botti- 
celli, Van Eyck, and others, and traces its 
gradual evolution through the paintings of suc- 
ceeding periods into its modern manifestations 
as exhibited in the works of living artists. In 
the first chapter he draws attention to the 
appearance of realism in England with Hogarth 
Bry simultaneously with the introduction of 
Dutch art at the time when William of Orange 
came to the British throne. Succeeding chapters 
trace the development of this spirit as mani- 
fested in the works of both English and con- 
tinental painters. In the chapter entitled 
“Tradition and Freedom” the author gives us 
a retrospect of what realism has had to 
endure to liberate itself from the trammels of 
orthodoxy. Numerous very excellent engrav- 
ings adorn the work. The author’s exposition 
of opposing views is clear and vivacious. He 
possesses a wide grasp of the various influences 
which succeeding centuries have exerted upon 
the painters of their time, and altogether the 
perusal of the first part of this laborious work 
must lead the reader to look forward with 
interest to the appearance of succeeding numbers 
and to the ultimate possibility of enriching his 
bookshelves with a more complete history of 
European art than has as yet been published. 








THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

Journal of the Chester Archeological and His- 
toric Society. New Series. Vol. £1 (Printed 
for the Society.)—This rather thin volume con- 
tains several important papers. To any one 
interested in the history of Cheshire, Lanoa- 
shire, and North Wales, Mr. Earwaker’s account 
of the four Randle Holmes of Chester cannot 
but be pleasant reading. We imagine that the 
wnter might have given ‘us much more informa- 
tion than he has done. Perhaps he has been 
limited in the number of pages of the journal 
athis disposal. It is very rarely that we find 
four persons in direct descent following one line 
of study and every one of them becoming in 
some degree celebrated therein. Such, however, 
was the case with the Randle Holmes of Chester. 
Ithas been too much the custom to speak with 
contempt of these hardworking and industrious 
men because the vast collection of their memo- 
manda now in the Harleian collection contains 
much rubbish. This is true, but it should not 

forgotten that they did for a great stretch 
ofcountry what Roger Dodsworth accomplished 
a far better manner for Yorkshire. They 





were but poor scholars, it is true, and blundered 
sadly when it fell to their lot to copy medizeval 
Latin documents. With all their errors, how- 
ever, they have preserved for future antiquaries 
the sense, at least, of many historical documents, 
of whose existence we only know through their 
transcripts. ‘The Academy of Armory’ was 
published by the third Randle Holme, but 
much of the information to be found in its ill- 
arranged pages had been collected by his father 
and ‘grandfather. We imagine that there are 
very few persons living who have -ever had 
patience to read the whole of this huge folio. It 
is so rare that it can seldom be consulted, 
except insome publiclibrary. Badly arranged as 
itis, there is hardlya subject which interested our 
ancestors of the seventeenth century which does 
not fall within the writer’s encyclopeedic grasp. 
We do not know whether it has ever been read 
for dialectic purposes. If not, it should be. We 
have encountered many obsolete words in its 
pages. The Rev. F. Sanders gives a useful 
sketch of Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, 
1686-1689. He is one of those prelates of whom 
nearly all our historians have had something 
evil to tell. Mr. Sanders entered on the study 
of this prelate’s life in the hope of wiping away 
some of the stains by which it had been smirched. 
“*T thought,” he says, ‘that there must be 
some good in a man who met with nothing but 
abuse from Burnet and Macaulay.” After a 
careful investigation of his career, the conclusion 
arrived at is that Macaulay was pretty correct 
in his estimate. Cartwright was one of the 
very few ecclesiastics of high position who 
were prepared to follow James II. in his 
wild courses even to the end of his career. 
He was therefore, as a matter of course, re- 
garded as acrypto-Papist. This, however, seems 
unfair. From all that Mr. Sanders has gathered 
concerning him, it appears that he was a sincere 
Protestant to the last. His will goes far to 
prove this, and when in exile with the king 
in France and acting as one of his followers in 
Ireland, he always made open profession of the 
reformed tenets. That he professed the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings in its extreme form 
is certain, but it by no means certainly follows 
that this was done to curry favour with the 
Court. This belief has so entirely died out 
among us that it requires an effort to suppose 
that it has ever been held from honest con- 
viction. Such, however, has certainly been 
the case. No fair-minded man who has made 
himself acquainted with the career of Archbishop 
Laud can think him to have been an impostor, 
and there yet survive in France a few relics of 
the past who still entertain for the present 
head of the Bourbons the same feelings which 
their predecessors expressed for Louis XIV. 
Cartwright was not a patriot; he was greedy of 
money and power, and by no means unexcep- 
tionable, we believe, in his private conduct; but 
we see no reason for questioning the honesty 
of his political convictions because they are so 
very far removed from our own. The paper on 
the ‘ Roman rhe of Lead found near Chester,’ 
communicated by the Rev. R. H. Morris, con- 
tains important information. The subject he 
discusses is an interesting one, on which very 
few persons have sufficient information to write 
with advantage. 

Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society. 
Vol. IV., Part II. New Series. (Colchester, 
Wiles & Son.)—The Rev. H. T. Armfield con- 
tributes a useful paper on the boulders which 
are scattered over a large part of Essex. He 
has discovered fourteen of them. It is the 
opinion of those geologists who have given the 
fullest attention to ice-action in this island that 
the ice-sheet did not cover Essex, so that it is 
probable that these large stones have been 
transported by floating ice. An interesting 
gold signet-ring, recently found at Layer 
Marney is described by Mr. Henry Laver. It 
is of a type by no means uncommon, but from 
the engravings given, it seems to bea singularly 





fine example. It has probably belonged to 
some one called Sumpter, for that name is 
engraved thereon over a nondescript fish, which 
is most probably meant for a dolphin. This 
has, no doubt, been the badge of the owner of 
the seal. There is also a rude figure of St. 
Christopher bearing the Divine Infant over the 
river. Two figures of saints—St. George and 
a crowned woman bearing a sword, complete 
the ornamentation. Mr. Laver thinks this lady 
is St. Osyth. We cannot follow him in this. 
The sword was the badge of several other 
female saints who had suffered martyrdom. St. 
Lucy and St. Prisca are examples. It would 
not be unnatural to conclude that the Christian 
name of the owner of the ring was Christopher, 
but it must be borne in mind that there was a 
medizeval superstition which affirmed that no 
one who had seen a representation of St. Chris- 
topher could die a sudden or violent death 
during the day. One of the bailiffs of the 
borough of Colchester, and a burgess in the 
Parliament of 1425, was named John Sumpter. 
Mr. Laver is inclined to believe that the ring 
may have been his property. There cannot be 
much doubt that if not his it has belonged to 
one of his kinsfolk. Lieut.-Col. Lucas has fur- 
nished a carefully compiled account of Witham, 
which leaves little to be desired. Religious 
fanaticism still, it seems, indulges in its old pas- 
time of destroying the relics of the past. When 
in 1877 the members of the Essex Archeolo- 
gical Society visited Witham Church they found 
a hanging of green velvet with pomegranates 
worked. thereon in gold thread. It had once 
formed a part of a cope, but was then used asa 
hanging for the reading desk. The writer goes 
on to say that this 

“discovery disconcerted some of the evangelical 
officials of the church, and the larger piece after- 
wards disappeared from the quasi-lectern. The 
writer, taking much interest in it, made many 
enquiries as to what had become of it, and happening 
several years after to ask an official of the church 
whom he had not previously questioned, he boasted 
that he assisted in rending it off, but did not know 
what became of it afterwards.” 

Such conduct was pardonable in the days of the 
Tudors, but it requires an effort to conceive 
such things occurring now. Civilization spreads 
slowly in Essex. 

The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
which was issued to the Fellows last week con- 
tains a curious account of the tithe customs of 
Aslackby and Milnthorpe, two little villages in 
Lincolnshire. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

A RESOLUTION has been submitted to the 
Council of the Royal Academy, has been dis- 
cussed, and is likely to be adopted, according 
to which the Academicians and Associates will 
be required, by a self-denying ordinance, to limit 
their contributions to the annual exhibitions to 
six ; while ‘‘ outsiders ” may not send more than 
four works. Some modifications of these rules 
may be introduced, especially with regard to 
pictures of small dimensions. As very few 
artists actually obtain room for so many as 
four of their productions, not many men will 
suffer from the new rules; but the character 
of the exhibition in general, and with it that of 
English art, are likely to gain, would-be ex- 
hibitors being compelled to expend their 
energies on fewer works than before, while 
selecting committees will no longer be forced 
to choose the best of a numerous collection due 
to one hand. We referred to this subject early 
in April last, and hinted at what has come to 


THe new fountain by Mr. Gilbert, which 
was unveiled the other day at Piccadilly Circus, 


is disappointing. Overloaded with details 
which are not in themselves particularly beau- 
tiful, although their execution is excellent, the 
masses of which the work is composed are 
too numerous to ensure that simplicity, if not 
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severity, which is desirable in the higher appli- | 
cations of design, especially on a site where the | 
| where, having been partly repainted, it won 
| that Academy’s prize of 501.— in 1856 ; at the 


architecture, if such it can be called, is incon- 
gruous. The continuous bustle and moving 
crowds of men and vehicles in the Circus 
seem to demand a graceful design marked 
by a feeling of repose which is not recog- 
nizable in this work. On the _ contrary, 
there are a multitude of parts which, with 
the exception of the spirited statue of the archer 
on the summit, are not particularly admirable. 
We suppose the statue is intended for Apollo 
in a Renaissance guise, yet any doubt on the 
subject is less than complimentary to Mr. Gil- 
bert and those who selected his design, while, 
supposing it be Apollo, it is a little difficult to 
see what the god has to do with Piccadilly or 
Regent Street and the omnibuses and cabs 
which he threatens with his arrows. The 
upper basin, octagonal in plan, and form- 
ing a sort of large box with a sculptured 
panel on each face, is the least acceptable 
feature of the work ; it spoils the general outline 
of the fountain, and it is out of proportion to 
that of the architectural features about it, and 
especially to the lower basin. The rare ability 
of Mr. Gilbert is not conspicuous in this work, 
which will not for a moment bear comparison 
with any of the fountains of Rome, the varied 
and sometimes noble fountains in Paris, the 
ornate designs of Berlin, or the beautiful Gothic 
examples which adorn several German and Aus- 
trian cities. As a drinking fountain our new 
ornament is already a nuisance. 


At the National Gallery, in Room X., which 
is appropriated to cabinet works of the 
Dutch School, is now hanging on a screen the 
very fine Jacob Ruysdael which the Director 
was fortunate enough to acquire at the sale of 
the Mildmay Collection. It represents, with all 


the characteristic excellences of the painter’s 
best period, a flat and sandy seashore during a 
fresh gale which blows landward, and makes 


the waves dash on the beach, where there 
are a number of charmingly designed and 
admirably painted figures of ladies and 
gentlemen, a group of three figures in the 
foreground being especially noteworthy ; two 
sailing barges have just touched the sands in 
the mid-distance. Moderately high dunes over- 
look the shore ; upon one of the hillocks stands 
a square church tower; flying shadows traverse 
the brine-laden atmosphere, and seem _ to 
race after each other to the horizon. The 
atmosphere is of the finest quality, and the 
clouds are drawn and modelled with the skill 
and firmness of Wynants. G. Mason’s ‘The 
Cast Shoe,’ to which we referred last week, is in 
Room XXI., and numbered 1388 ; it was bought 
by means of the bequest of Mr. Francis Clarke. 


A HIGHLY noteworthy picture of Mr. F. Madox 
Brown’s, the history of which is closely con- 
nected with a turning-point in his career—his 
withdrawal from the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy —changes hands at Christie’s this 
week, and has been on view in the large room 
there for some days past. It represents ‘ Christ 
washing Peter’s Feet,’ and is distinguished 
by the naturalistic, yet dignified and pathetic 
design, the rich, varied, and powerful coloration, 
and that fine sense of style which belong to 
the painter. St. Peter sits in a low chair on 
our right. Christ kneels before him, drying 
one of His disciple’s feet with ‘‘ the towel where- 
with He was girded,” while close behind, and 
seeming to lean upon the table which extends 
behind the group, are, on our left, Judas, whose 
money-bag lies before him, and, next to 
him, a disciple for whom Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
sat; a little further on W. Bell Scott is 
introduced as one of the Twelve, and, next 
to a fair-haired apostle, Dante G. Rossetti. 
On our extreme right is St. John, for 
some part of whose face that of, we think, 
Miss C. Rossetti served as a model. For 
Christ’s the face of a still living art critic 





was adopted. The picture was at Trafalgar 
Square in 1852; at the Liverpool Academy— 


artist’s exhibition, Piccadilly, 1865, when it 
belonged to Mr. J. Wyllie. 

THE annual meeting of the Guild and School 
of Handicraft on the occasion of its sixth anni- 
versary will take place on Saturday afternoon, 
July 15th, at 4 p.m. Cardinal Vaughan will 
preside, and deliver the address. 


M. JuLes VrEyRAssat, painter and engraver, 
died in Paris last week at the age of sixty-five. 
He began exhibiting in 1848. He obtained a 
Medal for engraving in 1866 and again in 1869, 
a Second Class Medal for painting in 1872, the 
Legion of Honour in 1878, and a Bronze Medal 
at the Exhibition of 1889. 

Tue Congress of the Society of French 
Archeology met at Abbeville last week, under 
the chairmanship of Comte de Marsy, and made 
excursions to Eu, Tréport, and the estuary of 
the Somine. 

Art Cologne, in digging a few days ago for the 
foundations of a new structure, the workmen 
came upon the remains of a large Roman build- 
ing, in which, besides important and very fine 
architectural fragments, were found a number 
of bronzes of artistic workmanship, and several 
utensils for domestic use. In a tomb which 
came to light at the same time was a man’s 
skeleton with the usual grave goods, amongst 
which were acoin of Gordian III. ; a small sword 
haft of silver, witha gold band down the middle, 
and in enamel the inscription Ausoni vivas ; 
and a bronze inkstand richly decorated. No 
objects of Roman metal work equal in value to 
these last two have been found at Cologne in 
recent years. 

Tue French Government has bought from 
M. J. P. Laurens his striking picture of St. 
John Chrysostom preaching before the Empress 
Eudoxia in the Cathedral of Constantinople, 
which was one of the few remarkable examples 
in the lately closed Salon, as well as the noble 
landscape ‘Soleil Couchant’ of M. Paul Sain, 
and several less important examples. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Sr. Jamrs’s Hatu.—Richter Concerts. 
Covent GARDEN OpERA.—State Performance of ‘ Roméo 
et Juliette,’ ‘Die Walkiire.’ 


THREE items in the Richter programme 
were marked “ first time at these concerts.” 
The first in the order of performance was 
Berlioz’s early Overture to ‘King Lear,’ 
which, though certainly not frequently 
heard, is not entirely unknown in the 
concert-room. It is a curious work, not by 
any means ineffective, though the relevance 
of the themes to Shakspeare’s most pathetic 
play is not easy to determine, and the con- 
struction indicates that a struggle was 
already in progress in the composer’s mind 
between the classical and the romantic or 
independent style of writing. We agree 
with “©. A. B.” that an adequate life of 
Berlioz with a critical description of his 
works has yet to be presented to the world. 
Though Berlioz was a brilliant /itérateur 
as well as a musician, much that is mys- 
terious concerning his life and works re- 
mains to be cleared up. Schubert’s Overture 
to ‘Des Teufels Lustschloss’ is not likely to 
be taken into general favour, for it is not 
in any sense representative of the composer, 
though as the effort of a youth in his 
seventeenth year it is sufficiently remark- 
able. Mr. Ben Davies sang with fine 
emphasis Noureddeen’s principal air from 





= : > —_———, 
Peter Cornelius’s opera ‘Der Barbier yp 
Bagdad,’ and he was heard to still 
advantage as Siegmund inthe “ Liebesduey» 
from ‘ Die Walkiire,’ in which Miss 
intyre was admirable as Sieglinde, Th 
‘‘Trauer Marsch” from ‘ Gitterdimm ; 
the ‘ Walkiirenritt,’ and Liszt's Hungarian 
Rhapsody in F, No. 1, completed the pro. 
gramme of an excellent concert. 

As a matter of record mention must } 
made of the State performance of four acts 
from ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ on Tuesday but 
no description of the spectacular magni, 
cence of the occasion is required in this 
place. M. Jean de Reszke, though obviously 
in physical discomfort from the effects of 
his recent accident, was in much better yoig 
than on his first appearance this 5 
ner the remaining artists were all at the: 

est. 

Though no official announcement ya 
made, it was understood that the orchesty 
which took part in the performance of ‘ Dip 
Walkiire’ on Wednesday was the seconj 
force engaged by Sir Augustus Harris 4) 
relieve the regular Covent Garden players 
from a portion of the too arduous datig 
thrust upon them this season. We are ip. 
clined to think that after working together 
for a while under the intelligent direction 
of Herr Steinbach the new band will become 
in every respect satisfactory. The tone of 
the strings was not powerful, but it was of 
good quality, and the same may be said 
of the wood wind. As regards the principal 
artists there was much to praise in ther. 
presentation. Herr Alvary as Siegmuni 
and Herr Wiegand as Wotan remain 
they were last year, and Frau Moran Olden 
sang and acted impressively as Briinnhilde, 
The Sieglinde was a new-comer, Frau Reuss 
Belce, who has gained much favour a 
Carlsruhe. If not perfectly pure in timbre, 
her voice is pleasant, her appearance is pr- 
possessing, and she poses very gracefully, 
The impression she created was distincly 
favourable. Mr. David Bispham was efficient 
and not too rugged as Hunding, and Mlle. 
Meisslinger in every respect satisfactory a 
Fricka. The nine Valkyries were somewhat 
feeble, and the famous “ Ritt” did not quite 
make its customary effect. 








CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


Wirtsin another fortnight the summer con- 
cert season will be at an end, and all the prin- 
cipal performances of interest have already 
taken place, though at the Opera some important 
productions have yet to be chronicled. The 
confusion that has so persistently marked Si 
Augustus Harris’s operatic concerts was accel- 
tuated at the fifth performance on Thursday las 
week, in which, for the first time, an orchestm 
took part. The programme, issued at very 
short notice, proved utterly untrustworthy both 
in respect of the names of the artists and the 
pieces which they were announced to perform 
We repeat that entertainments of this natur 
can, with care, be made artistic, but the manage 
ment, or rather mismanagement, of the currelt 
series is discreditable, and the resentment d 
amateurs is being shown by the small attent: 
ance. 

The most interesting of Friday’s concer 
was that of Signorina Estréla Belinfante at 
James’s Hall in the afternoon, at which Sign 
Mascagni appeared, and accompanied some ® 
the items in the programme with so much 
as to prove himself an able pianist. The concelt 
giver, who is, apparently, very youthful, has 
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rano voice of excellent quality, and 

those who assisted her with effect were 

the eistersingers’ Bijou Orchestra, the clever 

child pianists Rosina and Bice Cerasoli, Mr. Ben 

Davies, M. Hollman, M. Oudin, and Madame 
ie Duma. 

On the evening of the same day a chamber 
concert was given by Mr. E. Van der Straeten 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall in aid of the building 
fund of that excellent and progressing associa- 
tion, the North -East London Institute for 
Music, Science, and Art, of which Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout is principal. The programme included 
Benjamin Godard’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 104, 
Rafts effective Quintet in 4 minor, Op. 107, and 
minor items. The performers included Messrs. 
Algernon Ashton, René Ortmans, Alfred Mis- 
towski, Hermann Heydrich, and Van der 
Straeten, and Mlle. Elena Leila. 

Madame Berthe Marx gave her last concert 
with orchestra on Saturday afternoon, and went 
through a very lengthy programme without any 
apparent symptoms of fatigue, though the same 
could scarcely be said of her audience. Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto in £ flat, Liszt’s in the same 
key, and Saint-Saéns’s in @ minor constituted 
the familiar items ; but these did not suffice, a 
new Fantasia in E, Op. 31, by Emile Bernard, 
being performed for the first time. It is in four 
movements, and, on the whole, may be pro- 
nounced a piquant and generally pleasing work. 

Madame Patti made her last appearance this 
season on Saturday afternoon at the Albert 
Hall in one of those uninteresting miscellaneous 
programmes with which the justly famous artist 
seems now content to associate herself. Her 
voice continues to show wonderful preservation ; 
but except that the third item set down for her 
was a new song, ‘My Darling’s Lullaby,’ with 
violoncello obbligato, written with much refine- 
ment of style by Mr. George Fox, there was 
nothing in the concert to need special mention. 
The Meister Glee Singers, Madame Amy Sher- 
win, Madame Alice Gomez, Master Jean 
Gerardy, Madame Patey, Miss Fanny Davies, 
and Mr. Norman Salmond took part in the per- 
formance. 

A concert, which was well attended, was 
given by Madame Inverni, a soprano vocalist of 
moderate calibre, in St. James’s Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon. The programme included a 
cycle of six songs and one duet, entitled ‘‘ Elle 
et Lui,” words by F. E. Weatherly, with music 
by Guy d’Hardelot. They ‘are pleasantly 
written, but on the whole commonplace. Miss 
Macintyre, Mlle. Yrrac, M. Slivinski, Mr. 
Isidore de Lara, and Mr. Leo Stern were among 
those who took part in the programme. The 
book of words was disfigured by an extra- 
ordinary number of misprints. 


The last of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s pleasant 
and instructive antiquarian concerts for the 
present season took place at the hall of Bar- 
nard’s Inn on Tuesday evening, the programme 
consisting entirely of the music of J. S. Bach. 
Among the items were the Suite in B minor for 
flute and strings; the Sonata in a for violin, 
Viola da gamba, and harpsichord ; three move- 
ments from the Suite in p for violoncello 
piscolo ; and the Concerto in p for flute, violin, 
and harpsichord. The instruments employed 
in the performance were the ordinary modern 
strings, lute, viola da gamba, violoncello 
wr flute, clavichord, and harpsichord. Mr. 

Imetsch should be encouraged to give some 
more of these interesting concerts at a less busy 
petiod of the year. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Oxz of the last attractive concerts of the 
season will be that of Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, at 
the Grafton Galleries next Tuesday. Madame 


Albani, Miss Minnie Tracey, Madame Fanny 
oody, Miss Marie Brema, Miss Clara Butt, 
and Messrs. Ben Davies, Oudin, Salmond, 





Manners, Wolff, and Hollman are among the 
artists named in the programme. 


Accorpine to Le Ménestrel Signor Mascagni 
has sent the orchestral score of his opera ‘ Rat- 
cliff’ to the Berlin Hof-Theater, where the work 
will be produced at the opening of next season. 

A NEw periodical has just been started, under 
the title of La Cronaca Wagneriana, at Bologna, 
in connexion with the branch of the United 
Richard Wagner Society in that city—the only 
offshoot of the parent association which exists 
in the Italian peninsula. 


As already stated, the tercentenary of the 
death of Orlando di Lasso will be celebrated 
next year at Mons, the birthplace of the last of 
the great Flemish masters. There will be a 
two days’ festival, on the first of which a choral 
competition will take place, open to Belgian and 
foreign societies, and on the second a monster 
concert. The State has granted 2,0001. towards 
the expenses of the undertaking. 


Guucx’s ‘ Armida,’ which it was hoped would 
be heard this season at Covent Garden, will 
shortly be revived at the Paris Opéra. M. 
Saint -Saéns, than whom no more capable 
musician could be named, has been asked to 
give his assistance in reproducing as far as pos- 
sible the features of the original score. 


A DISCUSSION is going on in the local press in 
consequence of the municipality of Antwerp 
having granted a subsidy of 7201. for the per- 
formance of Flemish opera in the Theatre 
Royal. It is the patriotic party who object, 
aftirming that the librettos are trashy, and that 
Netherlandish opera does not pay even under 
more favourable auspices in Holland. They 
look upon the so-called Flemish operas as doing 
no good to the language, some of them being 
nothing but translations from the French. 

THE reconstructed Metropolitan Opera-house 
at New York will be opened in November next 
with a Franco - Italian company, under the 
management of Messrs. Abbey & Grau. Among 
the artists already engaged are Mesdames 
Melba, Arnoldson, Calvé, Nordica, Scalchi, 
and Guercia ; and MM. Jean and ouard de 
Reszke, de Lucia, Montariol, Vignas, Lassalle, 
and Plangon. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Mile. Caroline de Radio’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Mile. Marie de Lido’s Concert, 8, Prince of Wales's Club. . 
Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Orfeo’ and ‘ Pagliacci.’ 
. Miss Buchanan’s Concert. 3, Collard & Collard’s Rooms. 
Mr. Frederic de Lara’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 


_ 
g 


Prof. 8. Biirger’s Concert, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Covent Garden Opera. 
. Mr. C. Ravenhill’s Concert, 3, Collard & Collard’s Rooms. 
Mile. Rosa Olitzka’s Concert, 8.30, Steimway Hall. 
Covent Garden Opera. 
. Miss Eveline Faulkland’s Matinée, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Mr. Francis pou Ae Concert. 5, Dudley House. 
M. Bankanston’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Steinway Hall. 
Covent Garden Opera. 
Miss Eweretta Lawrence and Miss Helen Pettican’s Recital, 
3, Prince of Wales's Club. 
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Royal College Orchestral Concert, 7.30, Alexandra House. 
Covent Garden Opera. 

Trinity Coliege Orchestral Concert, 8, Princes’ Hall. 
Covent Garden Opera. 


Q 
> 
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DRAMA 


——. 


THE WEEK. 


Lyric.—Representations of Signora Duse : ‘ Divor¢ons.’ 
Drury Lane.—Representations of the Comédie Francaise. 


Amonc the feats accomplished by Signora 
Duse none is more remarkable than her re- 
habilitation of ‘ Divorcons,’ by MM. Sardou 
and de Najac. The employment of the word 
‘rehabilitation ”’ is justifiable. Under the 
influence of Madame Chaumont, the first 
exponent of the heroine, a sprightly and 
somewhat saucy comedy was converted into 
a coarse farce. Not ungrateful are we to 
Madame Chaumont, who is, in her way, a 
delightful artist, and whose Cyprienne, 
especially, was a marvel of drollery. The 
manner, however, in which she charged the 
whole with “intentions,” and underlined 


| moderation. 





those parts especially which were in most 
questionable taste, gave the whole a flavour 
of vulgarity. Each dimple in M. Sardou’s 
piece she converted into a wrinkle. Signora 
Duse now takes the character, and the 
second act of the piece is seen to be 
subtle and delightful comedy. We have 
no longer a leering, winking, grimacing 
woman delivering, with every suggestive 
accompaniment of voice and gesture, her 
tirades against a state of things that re- 
strains her from complete indulgence in ap- 
petites. We have, on the contrary, a bright, 
refined, petulant, and capricious little lady, 
dissatisfied with her unromantic sur- 
roundings, and meditating deeply over the 
problem how to respect her duties in for- 
getting them. In comedy Signora Duse is 
simply adorable. The gradual mounting in 
her breast of jealousy of the husband she 
is prepared to desert, her intercession and 
remonstrance, and her delight when he 
carries her off from her lover, are indescrib- 
able. The effect of such acting is to charge 
the piece with serious and tender interest, 
and in the second act to interrupt ‘the 
career of laughter with a sigh.” Signor 
Flavio Ando exhibited as Des Prunelles 
very distinct gifts in comedy. 

Much interest was inspired by the suc- 
cessive appearances of M. Mounet - Sully 
in Ruy Blas, (dipe, and Hamlet. In 
no character, however, were English 
suffrages unhesitatingly accorded. In Ruy 
Blas the conventional method M. Mounet- 
Sully employs is not indispensable. This 
was, perhaps, the best part in which Fechter 
was seen, and the impression he created 
abides. Compared with the represen- 
tation now given, the attribute of Fechter’s 
performance may be described as studied 
Ruy Blas is, after all, a 
romantic part, and intonations so loud as 
those in which M. Mounet-Sully indulges 
are inconceivable and destructive of vrat- 
semblance. In ‘(&dipe Roi’ the conven- 
tional method of declamation has to be 
rigorously observed. Here, then, the value 
of M. Mounet-Sully’s method may be 
tested. His physical gifts are, of course, 
magnificent. In breadth of gesture, and 
in the idea he conveys of heroic force and 
suffering, he is unsurpassed among modern 
actors. A more powerful effect might, 
however, be produced with less expenditure 
of voice. The efforts that end in exhausting 
that magnificent organ are excessive and 
unneeded. Madame Lerou as Jocaste had 
some inspired moments. The mounting and 
general performance of the translation by 
Lacroix are excellent. Mesdames Hada- 
mard and Du Minil recited the choruses with 
much dignity and impressiveness, and the 
wild, expressive music of M. Membrée 
enhanced greatly the effect. 

It isa pity that some version of ‘ Hamlet’ 
other than the rhymed adaptation of Alex- 
andre Dumas and Paul Meurice has not been 
chosen. This version, originally used at the 
Théitre Historique in 1847 and carried to 
the Comédie Francaise in 1886, has been 
previously given in England, and has always 
proved unsatisfactory. Its omissions include 
some of the most pregnant parts of the play, 
and its interpolations are indefensible. M. 
Mounet-Sully is thus heavily handicapped. 
His delivery is very forcible, the amount of 
passion with which he eharges the character 
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is remarkable, and his gestures are in some 
instances superb. Neither in conception 
nor execution does the performance appeal 
to the English mind. M. Coquelin cadet 
was comic but extravagant as the Grave- 
digger, and Mlle. Reichenberg pretty and 
plaintive as Ophelia. M. Truffier was an 
excellent Osric. Somewhat curiously, the 
action is placed in the time of Francis I. 

Of the lighter pieces that have been given 
‘Souvent Homme varie’ is the most attrac- 
tive. This pleasant little rhymed comedy 
of M. Vacquerie has something of the 
mingled grace, tenderness, and humour of 
Musset. It was unknown in England, and 
was pleasantly interpreted by Mlle. Bertiny 
as Lydia, M. Samary as Beppo, and M. 
Georges Berr as Troppa. In ‘Le Monde 
oi lon s’ennuie’ the Duchesse of Mlle. 
Blanche Pierson, the Suzanne of Mlle. 
Ludwig, and the Jeanne of Mlie. Reichen- 
berg were pleasantly conspicuous. 








DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
Columba: a Drama. By John Huntley 
Skrine. (Blackwood & Sons.)— Mr. Skrine 
calls his ‘Columba’ a drama, and there is per- 
haps no other descriptive title he could well 
append to a poem of its interlocutory construc- 
tion. But it is not in reality a drama, it isa 
em of narrative in conversations and soli- 
oquies, with its cantos shaped as acts and 
scenes. What events belong to the narrative 
do not occur, drama fashion, in the scenes, but 
are presented in recitals as the minor personages 
discourse together, or are implied in the self- 
communings of Columba. If the notion of 
drama is set aside, Mr. Skrine’s method of de- 
veloping his theme in talks may be accepted as 
a good one for his purpose. It enables him to 
employ greater variety than direct narrative 
from outside would give, and warmer, because 
more personal, feeling; also it enables him 
throughout his poem to present, by means of 
the saint his hero, studies of conflicting emo- 
tions which could not be thus introspectively 
treated except in the self-to-self revealing mono- 
logue or the confession-like outpouring of con- 
fidences. Mr. Skrine’s account begins when, 
at forty years old, Columba, while Bishop of 
Derry, had raised war against King Diarmid in 
retribution for a murderous breach of sanctuary, 
and, from remorse for the bloodshed he had 
caused, resolved to atone by devoting himself 
to the conversion of the Picts in Scotland: it 
ends when, at seventy-six, Columba has died in 
Tona amid his loving monks, and Diormit the 
monk describes his funeral to Ronan the bard. 
There is no great power shown in the work, and 
markedly beautiful passages do not occur in it, 
but the poetic level is respectable throughout. 
In particular the diction is everywhere well 
chosen and of considerable grace and aptness. 
The Drama. Addresses by Henry Irving. 
(Heinemann.)—Mr. Irving has collected into a 
volume four addresses upon the stage, two of 
them given at the sessional opening of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on Novem- 
ber 8th, 1881, and November 9th, 1891; a third 
before the students of Harvard University, 
March 30th, 1885 ; and a fourth at the University 
of Oxford, June 26th, 1886. Much attention 
was at the time drawn to these addresses, and 
their republication in a convenient shape is a 
subject for congratulation. The former of the 
Edinburgh addresses, on ‘The Stage as It Is,’ 
is an eloquent vindication of the purpose and 
utility of stage presentation—which, as opposed 
to closet perusal, on the advantages of which 
many insist, is indispensable to the full revela- 
tion of dramatic significance—and of the actor’s 
sition, now fully accorded, as a worker in art. 
he second deals with the “Art of Acting,’ and 
controverts some late views as to the claim of 





acting to rank as art. In the address before 


the American university similar views are 
expressed at greater length, under the 
same title. ‘Four Great Actors’— viz., 


Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, and Kean—are 
discussed in the Oxford address, a rapid survey 
of their lives and accomplishment being followed 
by a sustained eulogy of the actor’s profession. 
From the famous ‘ Paradoxe’ of Diderot Mr. 
Irving expresses once more his dissent, though 
he scarcely gives the proposition in the shape 
Diderot assigned it. Much interesting informa- 
tion is condensed ; there is much point in the 
views expressed, and much earnestness and 
happiness in their delivery. On the advantage 
of associating with stage representation all the 
arts capable of being disciplined in its service 
Mr. Irving insists. His practice has always 
conformed to his theories, and his own services 
to the stage are not easily overstated. It is 
pleasant to find one thus happily situated and 
endowed taking a cheerful view of the future. 


meet oo 


Bramatic Gossiy. 

‘A Woman’s REVENGE,’ by Mr. Henry Pettitt, 
is a typical Adelphi success, but presents no 
points calling for criticism. It has something 
in common with ‘ Roger la Honte,’ and its chief 
interest is a realistic presentation of a trial at 
the Old Bailey. Miss Fanny Brough, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, Mr. Warner, Mr. Arthur 
Williams, and Mr. Cartwright play the principal 
parts in a play that was received by the audience 
as a masterpiece. 


‘Mucn Apo asout NotHine’ was revived 
on Monday at the Lyceum, with Mr. Irving as 
Benedick and Miss Terry as Beatrice. With 
this production the series of Lyceum revivals 
may be held to be completed. 


‘ Frreworks,’ by Messrs. Philips and Fendall, 
given at an afternoon representation at the 
Vaudeville, is a flimsy farcical comedy, the 
chief action of which es in a Strand restaur- 
ant. It owed something to the clever acting 
of Miss Lottie Venne and Mr. Alfred Maltby, 
but has few claims to consideration. 


Art the close of the representations of ‘ David 
Garrick,’ Mr. Wyndham will take a long-pro- 
mised holiday, and the Criterion will be occupied 
by ‘La Fille de Madame Angot.’ 














MISCELLANEA 


——~ 


The Abbots of Ramsev.—In examining, for 
genealogical purposes, a list of the Abbots of 
Ramsey between 1397 and the Dissolution, I 
have been struck with the fact that the name of 
every abbot, ten in all, is a place-name, taken in 
most cases from villages in the country round 
about the abbey, and that the last of all is 
given as John Wardeboys alias Lawrence. As 
this unbroken series of place-names seems far 
too great to be accidental, it has occurred to me 
that it may have been a rule of the convent for 
its members to abandon their proper surnames, 
either on taking vows or on being elected to 
the dignity of abbot. It will probably be inter- 
esting to many of your readers to know if this, 
if a rule at all, was a rule of other abbeys 
besides Ramsey, and if the baptismal name was 
changed as well as the surname. 

Mark W. BULLEN. 
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The TRUMPET MAJOR. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 


NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL 
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SIGNOR LIPPO: Burnt Cork Artiste, 


His Life and Adventures. Founded on Blower's Private 
Papers. By Dr. P. H. EMERSON, Author of ‘ A Son of 
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are no less artistically handled than the scenery...... 
are one and all endued with vitality and individuality, In 
‘Mark Tillotson’ we see the stealthy march of temptation 
upon a nature sound at the core.” 

World.—‘‘ The author of ‘By the Western Sea’ has an 
established reputation as a picturesque writer.” 

Athenaum.—“ ‘ Mark Tillotson’ is thoroughly readable,” 
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GUIDE to HEALTH in AFRICA 
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Just published, in 3 vols, price 31s. 6d. 


“LIST, YE LANDSMEN!” A Romance of Incident. By Clark Russell, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘‘Grosvenor,”’ &c, 


“Every boy will hang entranced upon ‘List, ye Landsmen !’ but readers of more mature years will find it just as thrilling and enthralling,” —Speaker. 
“To take up this book is to be compelled to read it, and to read is to enjoy."—Glasgow Herald. 
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MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 


IN PREPARATION, 





ATRIONA. A Sequel to ‘Kidnapped.’ Being the Further Adventures of David 


BALFOUR, By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 2 Maps. Price 6s. 


Since this Work appeared in serial form in the pages of one of the magazines it has been largely revised and completely recast by the Author. 


*," A Descriptive List of Books suitable for Holiday Reading will be forwarded post free on application to 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrtep, Ludgate-hill, London; or may be obtained of any Bookseller. 
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“ LEARNED, CHatTty, UseruL.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1889 
> . 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERTES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READER 
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The Sixth Series of Norzs anp QuERIEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 

















































ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. PHILOLOGY. ' ; NI 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in Tennis—P uzzle—Rickets— American Spelling —Snob—Jolly_ Bs 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-namiy 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— —Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry —Brag—Bulrush—Tran- fr 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.—Where did Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. produc 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green GENEALOGY and oe Y. Titles—Rolls of A 
Bag ”’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy ae ae Y os rms—Bol. MAR 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardingi “wit 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Ooloiif “The 

Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms¢ 

BIOGRAPHY. Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. ABE 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— | ping ARTS 
a wy ihe 2 ge the tne no egy John Cheke Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael—Rubenj The 
Whit ‘a sas Ch aa “Wolfe. orpe the Architect—Sir Richard ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outling-{§ Early 

ittington—Charles Wolfe, Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallinf tin 
oe I 6 ’ : 

BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. oe eran ene Medi 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘ Adeste Fideles”—“The | ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 1% 
Land of the Leal””—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—-Vestmeny Boott 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— —Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonizatin Sir ] 
The Welsh Testameut—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, —The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishop-— “™ 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion,’ Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”~-The “ Month’s Mini’. Scotti 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries it Pi 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens 
Europa’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr, Johnson— Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Ri 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isle- 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘Religio Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. — 
Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 

Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
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